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BETWEEN ISSUES 





A MAN IN OUR FRONT OFFICE is very exercised about our 
future. It seems he was responsible for scads of new sub- 
scribers last Christmastime; these had received 27-week 
trial subscriptions and now the 27 weeks were up. Our 
man is arranging their full-year renewals, and thought all 
would be easier if he could indicate what the next year’s 
New Leapers would contain. “Man,” we said, “are you 
mad? We’re a news magazine. How can we tell you our 
contents a month ahead. let alone a year?” 

“Please, please,” said the front-office man, “don’t be so 
enchanted with your own timeliness. You also know we 
print lengthy discussion pieces, symposiums, serials, special 
features—now that sort of thing we can tell renewers about.” 

“But, Doctor,” we replied (we like to give our front-office 
people a feeling of dignity). “Doctor, you know how readers 
go for our news reports; how can we leave out our nine U.S. 
correspondents and our 19 reporters abroad?” 

The man was obstinate. “Don’t worry,” he said. “They’ve 
been seeing our regular features for six months—not only 
the reports and columns. but the book section and the 
monthly articles by Niebuhr. Hook, Wolfe and Dallin. Why 
don’t you just write me a short memo on the special features 
you editorial birds have been collecting?” 

The man’s charm was irresistible. Here is the memo: 

“Alternatives to tne H-bomb series—more than a dozen 
contributions coming up. . . . Chester Bowles piece, maybe 
best of lot, will probably run next week. . . . Latest promise 
of article is from Hugh Seton-Watson, one of Britain’s top 
authorities on Russia, East Europe... . 

“Daniel Bell series on work—three articles on problems 
no one else in U.S. explores. . . . Bell, labor editor of For- 





tune, wrote top-notch survey of U.S. socialism for Princeton 


he M@W 





U. Press. .. . First article tells how industrial work has heen 
organized, year by year further alienating worker from job, 
destroying individuality, pride in accomplishment. .. . Second 
piece discusses how workers evade work, seek fulfilment 
in leisure—serious reversal of patterns since time imme. 
morial. ... Third piece takes up same problem under social. 
ism, shows West European Socialists preoccupied with eff. 
ciency, rationalizing industry, not much concerned with 
worker’s psychological climate. .. . 

“China, Indo-China, etc.—can give no definite word here. 
many things being arranged, situation fluid. . . . Sure things: 
(1) Detailed analysis of Red-China-recognition question by 
Stanley K. Hornbeck. . . . He was for years chief of State 
Department Far Eastern division under FDR. .. . (2) Beauti- 
ful human-interest story by Sol Sanders on people of north 
Vietnam, who may be sacrificed to Reds. . . . Sanders spent 
3 yrs. free-lancing in Far East. ... (3) Very authoritative 
piece on how India regards Red China, U.S. by “R.” pseu- 
donym for high Indian Government official. . . . Should stir 
up lots of controversy... . 

“Election coverage—all correspondents mobilized to give 
November election full treatment, before and after. . . . Spe: 
cial articles also coming—names later... . 

“Latin American issue—some time before cool weather 
sets in, complete issue devoted to the Hemisphere. . . . Top 
contributors from nearly every Lat-Am country (see 6/28 
issue for some of names)... . Should be even better than 
Asia issue last winter.” 

Having received this brief and semi-literate memo, our 
front-office man decided enough work had been done in the 
summer’s heat. He planned to send the memo. as is, to the 
renewers. We wonder what they'll do about it. 
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The issues raised 
in the non-clearance 
of the famed scientist 


will plague us all 





for many years 


The Tragedy of 
Dr. Oppenheimer 


By William E. Bohn 


HE CASE of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, everyone 
i ended on June 29 when the Atomic Energy 
Commission delivered its 4-to-1 adverse decision. An 
appeal to the President is still possible, but to those who 
have followed the case the notion seems futile. What 
could the President do but ratify the judgment handed 
down by an able and conscientious 
hody set up to deal with just such 
cases? All the rules have been ob- 
served. All the proper motions have 
been made. 

In the editorial comments which fol- 
lowed the decision, one thought ap- 
peared with ominous uniformity. After 
remarking on the fairness with which 
the investigation had been conducted 
and especially commending the op- 
portunity afforded the distinguished 
physicist to present his case and cross- 
examine his accusers, the writers gen- 
erally concluded by expressing the 
hope that we have heard the last of 
the matter. 

This widely expressed hope suggests 
a fear that the issues raised in the case 
will not, indeed, be forgotten. In this 
hope there is the hint of a rather ill- 
defined weight lying on the public conscience. The sus- 
picion that a wrong has been done is by no means limited 
to the scientists of Dr. Oppenheimer’s circle. As time 
goes on, thoughtful persons everywhere will more and 
more come to the conclusion that a great injustice has 
been committed—not by any one official body, but by 
the great American public as it has gone through the 
gyrations of changing opinion while we have moved 
from peace to war and on to peace and cold war. 

Doubts about the decision are immediately aroused 
by certain circumstances of the way in which it was 
reached and announced. In the first place, the verdict of 
the Special Personnel Security Board on June 1. was 
reached by a vote of 2 to 1—with the only scientist on 
the Board voting in favor of Dr. Oppenheimer. And then 
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there occurred in the majority statement two contra- 
dictory assertions which have puzzled the country and 
which, in fact, perfectly mirror our public confusion 
with regard to this matter of security. On the one hand, 
the majority of the Board decided against reinstating Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s security clearance. On the other hand, 
they pronounced him a “loyal citizen” 
and reported that he “seems to have 
had a high degree of discretion re- 
flecting an unusual ability to keep to 
himself vital secrets.” Dr. Oppenheim- 
er proved this degree of discretion by 
carrying about the most vital atomic 
secrets over a period of twelve years; 
yei, the two-man majority on this 
board considered him unfit to con- 
tinue as the custodian of future secrets. 
This flouting of logic is the result of a 
lack of clear thinking about the whole 
business of Communism. 

The Oppenheimer case is important 
beyond the loss to the Government of 
the services of a scientist—no matter 
how brilliant. It has a bearing on our 
whole idea of justice. Though it seems 
so special, the principles involved have 
application to our ways of thinking 
about human beings in general. They are, in fact. basic 
to democratic thought and action. 

The first thing to bear in mind is that the story runs 
for twelve years, from 1942 to 1954. During that time, 
the American Government and the American people 
went through an about-face with regard to Russia and 
Communism. A dozen years ago, prosperous Communist 
and fellow-traveling groups carried on conspicuous and 
loudly advertised activities, including high-class conven- 
tions and banquets at the Waldorf-Astoria. Most Amer- 
icans, including Government officials (but not including 
THE New LEADER), were hardly conscious of the dangers 
of enemy penetration. In fact, we hardly knew who our 
enemies were. Until well into the Second World War, this 
was a carefree and wide-open country. Among the sup- 
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OPPENHE!MER CONTINUED 


porters of Communist enterprises were long lists of busi- changed. He did not drop all his old friends. There were 


nessmen, professional leaders, clergymen, politicians and occasional contacts with a few of them. But, from this 
intellectuals. There was no secrecy and no sense of guilt. time on, Dr. Oppenheimer’s conduct with regard to 
In his letter to General K. D. Nichols, General Manager security matters was beyond criticism. No one has ac. 
of the AEC, Dr. Oppenheimer pictured himself back in cused him of the least indiscretion so far as the guardian. 
those days as a typical ivory-tower inhabitant. As a ship of scientific secrets is concerned. 
diversion from science. he learned Sanskrit. After ex- The man had had his United Front period, his felloy. 
plaining that he paid no attention to either economics or traveling period, his innocent ivory-tower period. He put 
politics, he continued: “I never read a newspaper or a an end to it and for twelve years, with enthusiasm, de. 
current magazine like Time or Harper’s; I had no radio. votion and—particularly—discretion, devoted his talents 
no telephone; I learned of the Stock Market crash of the to the service of his country. Then investigators went to 
fall of 1929 long after the event: the first time I ever work on his case. They discovered all the activities and 
voted was in the Presidential election of 1936.” contacts of the pre-atom days. They placed them beside 
In 1936, there burst upon this sensitive, isolated, in- the twelve years of devoted and discreet service. They 
nocent man a horrible reality. Hitler said: This man is good, but he is in. 
discreet; we cannot use him. They 
forgot history, chronology, the course 
of events. So the significance of Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s experiences was lost 
upon them. They judged words and 
acts of 1941 and 1942 according to 
the sharpened and very special stand. 
ards of 1954. That is what our uni- 
versities try very hard to teach history 


















































was persecuting the Jews in Germany. 
What he read and heard roused in 
him a “continuing. smoldering fury.” 
About the same time, our newly- 
awakened intellectual became aware of 
what the Depression was doing to his 
students. This led to a general awaken- 
ing to humanitarian causes. Organiza- 
tions to support the Spanish Loyalists 
students not to do. 

Two sets of facts are cited agains 
Dr. Oppenheimer. One of them, | 
think, has some validity. I refer to 
Haakon Chevalier’s attempt to secure 
scientific information for the Rus 
sians. In his letter to General Nichols 


dated March 4, 1954, Dr. Oppenheim 


seemed to offer a quick and simple 
way to fight Fascism and Hitlerism. 
The American Committee for Democ- 
racy and Intellectual Freedom and a 
whole nest of other organizations more 
or less tied in with Communists seemed 
to be busy fighting poverty and un- 
employment. Dr. Oppenheimer gave 
generously to such groups. er gave a very frank account of this 

This was the time when California GORDON GRAY: ON SPECIAL BOARD affair, Early in 1943, he reported, 
swarmed with people who were Com- Chevalier and his wife made a family 
munists or thought they were Communists or wanted to visit to the Oppenheimer home. He continued: “During 
be Communists. Hordes of them were on the alert waiting this visit, he came into the kitchen and told me that 
for the popular young professor who had just inherited George Eltenton had spoken to him of the possibility of 
money. He was their meat. They swarmed about him. transmitting technical information to Soviet scientists. | 
For a time, his brother was a party member. Before her made some strong remark to the effect that this sounded 
marriage, his wife had been a member. Steve Nelson and terribly wrong to me. The discussion ended there. This 
one or two other prominent Communists came to visit incident shows that, at the very start, before Dr. Opper 
him. Straight from the ivory tower, our man was whirled heimer had had much instruction or experience with 1 
into a mesh of Soviet-centered activity. gard to security matters, he had sound ideas about loy: 





But Communism, either as an intellectual system or alty. pe 
as a political party, never made much of an impression But it was in connection with this incident, which we 
on Dr. Oppenheimer. He never joined the party. He was actually to his credit, that Dr. Oppenheimer commit 
constantly hearing things in favor of the Soviet system his silliest blunder. He did not at first realize its import 
from his encircling friends. But three scientists who had ance. It was not until August 1943 that he was sulficen 
worked in Russia gave him a true account—and that aroused by association with security officers to give # 
was enough. His connection remained at the contribution, account of it. And then he did not give a true mere: 
banquet-or-cocktail-party level. order to shield his friend Chevalier, he gave what 

All this went on until about 1942. At that time, Dr. later called “a cock-and-bull story.” When asked by the 
Oppenheimer became connected with the atomic-research AEC why he had done this, he replied: “Because ! ¥# 
project. In 1943, he moved to Los Alamos to take charge an idiot.” a. 
of one of the basic projects. From that time on, his life This is the worst thing that Dr. Oppenheimer did. ™ 
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p other act or word affords the basis for a charge half so Justice in the courts and before Government commis- 
beg grious. But consideration of all the circumstances con- sions is an important aspect of democracy. With regard 
° nected with this incident causes it to shrink to insignifi- to their freedom to live, act and serve their country, men 
fo cance. The motive back of it was to protect a friend. And should be judged on the broadest common-sense ground. 
rd once he began to realize the implications of Government Their character should be viewed in relation to their 
low. york in sensitive areas, he told the story with the utmost whole history. In a democratic land, the question regard- 
: frankness. Before the year 1943 was out, he had disclosed ing any man should not be what he was ten or fifteen 
= Chevalier’s name. 2 years ago, but what he is now. The freedom to change, 
ba The other major charge was Dr. Oppenheimer’s early to shed past associations and opinions, to receive credit 
nt to position to the speedy, full-scale development of for present qualities and intentions, is an important 
and @ Ndtogen weapons. In regard to this charge, accepted by aspect of freedom in general. 
aside the majority of the special board, all that is necessary is In this Oppenheimer case, the researchers have gone 
They pt quote from Thomas E. Murray of the AEC, who pro- back twelve or fifteen years. They have disregarded more 
wi nounced the strongest verdict against Dr. Oppenheimer. than a decade of faithful and distinguished service. They 
They fg Commissioner Murray said: “It would be unwise. unjust have dug up and enlarged a few incidents which belong 
oa. and dangerous to admit as a principle that errors of to Dr. Oppenheimer’s far-off ivory-tower period. And on 
Dr judgment, especially in complicated situations, can fur- this basis they have denied him security clearance. The 
oe nish valid grounds for later indictments of a man’s fact that the country loses one man’s services and that 
a loyalty, character or status as a security risk.” Many he personally suffers humiliation and disappointment is 
4% commentators have noted that the way. of thinking pro- not the most serious aspect of the affair. But similar 
tand- sribed by Commissioner Murray is the Soviet way— things have happened to other persons, and they will 
ne and that it runs counter to deep American tradition. happen to many more unless we learn to think more 
iin Thus, the first board that tried Dr. Oppenheimer clearly and reasonably about such matters. And, in- 
’ & afirmed his loyalty and his discretion; the second board cidentally, the confusion shown in an important case of 
aint ew out all charges relating to the H-bomb. Yet, a this sort makes it all the harder to catch the real Com- 
i, | jority of each board pronounced him a security risk. munists. 
er to 
eclre 
| BIGNESS AND DEMOCR 
chols 
heim: 
= By Lionel Gelber Author, “The American Anarchy” 
yrted, 
amily JF HE DENIAL of clearance to Dr. J. Robert Oppen- Bigness has transformed American democracy. The 
uring heimer may be resented by most American scientists. atomic-energy venture, the great services rendered by 
‘that It will, however, be the business of political scientists to Dr. Oppenheimer himself, were only feasible in a large- 
ty of JF consider the case in a still wider setting. When the Gray scale society. Yet, a society of bigness is one in which 
sts. J Board submitted its report to the Atomic Energy Com- irresponsibility, political and moral, lurks innately. For 
nde mission, it invoked “traditional and inviolable principles it establishes new centers of power which, by their im- 
This JF of American justice.” But surely the dilemma has been pact, modify, when they do not challenge, old ones. The 
pe & precisely that of trying to cope in traditional terms with control of irresponsible by responsible power remains. 
he (% questions, administrative and ideological, that are un- as ever, the task of democracy. But can it be delimited. 
t lo. BF traditional, in accordance with the conventional prescriptions of the 
; American democracy is not what it was. New, too. are Legislative and Executive Branches, at each discretionary 
1 HH ideological elements about one feature of which Dr. step? Matters, as far as Dr. Oppenheimer was con- 
itted | Oppenheimer has, presumably, not yet told all. A per- cerned, did not get out of hand. What has, nevertheless. 
port ' son's political outlook may be governed by utter sim- been illuminated is a problem of politics which the clas- 
ely FE plicity or by a more sophisticated awareness; the paradox sic philosophers of democracy could never foresee. 
ve a of Dr, Oppenheimer might be that while there is a hint Today, as leader of the free world, the United States is 
nt It HH of the latter, it is on the former that he staked his de- playing for keeps. Her capacity for world leadership may 
at he HE fense. But it is not this alone, in the present climate of well be determined by the character of her democracy. 
si fear and phobia, which gives the case its equivocal air. But this is not merely tested by the treatment it grants 


complex is the structure of power in which such men a figure like Dr. Oppenheimer; the latter’s own part 
” do their work that other questions are raised even symbolizes that interaction of the national and inter- 
®t those who have nothing to explain away. national which, as large-scale technology extends to 
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global affairs, is without precedent. Those who wield in- 
struments of power in a society of bigness can have an 
effect as novel as it is far-reaching. What the Oppen- 
heimer case might illustrate, then, is the dimensions of 
the organizational power which bigness generates for a 
favored few. for an élite who are at once so gifted scien- 
tifically and yet so unschooled politically. 

In tackling it, the Atomic Energy Commission has, 
among other topics, had to conjure with the scope of the 
technician in modern society. By the very nature of 
things. for top experts in major national undertakings 
there can be no watertight compartments. War, said 
Clemenceau, is too serious a business to be left to the 
generals; and he, having done so much to win one, 
ought to have known. Dr. Oppenheimer may, in the 
words of the Gray Board, “have departed his role as 
scientific adviser to exercise influence in matters in which 
his convictions were not necessarily a reflection of tech- 
nical judgment.” But is there a line which can always be 
drawn? 

The implications of that query go deep. They apply 
to a host of lesser Oppenheimers who, with varying de- 
grees of indispensability, must have a potent voice in 
running a large-scale order for us. The charges against 
Dr. Oppenheimer had to be settled in accordance with 
official decrees rather than political philosophy; for a 
perspective view, though the case is not one for the 
courts. a Holmes or Brandeis would be needed. Dr. Op- 
penheimer did not create the world in which he finds 
himself: if he is perplexing. so is it. Abroad, the Amer- 
ican system has, through coalition diplomacy, at last 
had to take a lead and to do this against an unexampled 
threat: at home, it does not function as traditionalists 
think it does. Valid answers for our time will have to be 
sought in terms of structural change or they may not be 
valid. 

It is the essence of representative democracy that 
politicians. duly elected or appointed, should assume re- 
sponsibility for decisions on policy. Yet, in being con- 
sulted upon them and in carrying them out, new admin- 
istrative types emerge. At best, their responsibility is 
politically indirect; at worst, they might, as individuals, 
be morally irresponsible. After all he has done for his 
country, it is tragic that Dr. Oppenheimer should have 
been pilloried. Not only did he himself deserve better; 
the national interest will suffer if fellow-scientists feel, as 
did Voltaire after the English beheaded Admiral Byng, 
that the episode was staged pour encourager les autres. 
And yet. for weal or woe, certain facts have been brought 
to light. From them it may not only be learned how, in 
a large-scale democracy, some people behind the scenes 
can exert a power which is more momentous than that 
of most who are rejected or accepted at the polls. The 
Oppenheimer documents also reveal how, even in minds 
trained to achieve the highest objectivity, the subjective 
might still take over. 


Dr. Oppenheimer’s apologia pro vita sua laid stress oy 
political naiveté. Sustained with consistency, it jis ay 
intelligible plea. But was it so sustained? He acknoyl. 
edges early pro-Communist sympathies; but he has been 
completely silent about his attitude during the crucial 
months of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. And this is a phase of 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s life to which, moreover, close heed 
should be paid by refugee scientists and critical opinion 
in Britain—a nation upon whose survival in that dark 
period hinged the liberties of the Western world. When 
these liberties were menaced, where did Dr. Oppenheimer 
stand? 

Other observers, scanning the record, have noted that 
during the Nazi-Soviet Pact, from the summer of 193) 
to the summer of 1941, Dr. Oppenheimer was donating 
substantial sums of money to the San Francisco branch 
of the Communist party——a party which, through the 
Russian agreement with Hitler, through the native Com. 
munist contribution to the fall of France, through its 
local efforts to immobilize America, was striving openly 
to facilitate a Nazi global triumph. But such patronage 
was not only something more definite than any vague 
proof of guilt by association; it is strangely at odds 
with Dr. Oppenheimer’s version of how he came to sup 
port the Communists in the first place. Nazi persecution 
of the Jews, he claimed in his own autobiographical 
account, had roused him to fury. Yet, if he was capable 
of moving toward the Communists when they were anti 
Nazi, why, by the same token, did he not recoil from 
them when they began to promote Nazi purposes? 

All this scarcely fits the prior self-portrait of one who. 
while politically misguided, was morally well-intentioned 
The fort was held, in 1939-1941, until Russia herself 
had been embroiled and the United States had been 
attacked. But the crisis was grave and the issues wert 
clear: liberals, above all, must never forget them. Thos 
who in academic halls and scientific laboratories cherish 
the free intellect in the 1950s should remember whal 
their fate would have been if, with worldwide Communit 
assistance, the Germans had won in the early 1940s. Dr 
Oppenheimer’s admitted contacts, social and financid. 
suggest that in those years he could not have been e 
tirely out of touch with events. Yet, what these reall 
meant to him we still do not know. 

A science that is apolitical begets a power which & 
mocracy must watch. A science that is amoral (as mé 
be seen from the history of Nazi Germany, Impet 
Japan and Soviet Russia) can be the undoing of demo 


derstood and forgiven; the disingenuous, if such thet 
bigness has, at any rate, not only to guard against # 
t 


organizational power which, while technically ¢ 
lightened, is politically self-willed. It must somehow 


affirm, in that larger, more ambiguous social context, * 
own rooted values. 
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With Communist China outfoxing both Britain and America, 


the ‘four-power’ conference is now ready to seal Red gains 


The Climax at Geneva 


GENEVA 


Wr THE military experts due 


to report on their Indo-China 
cease-fire mapwork, the Geneva Con- 
ference is about to shift back into 
high gear. The coma of the past 
three weeks can be attributed to 
anesthesia, deliberately administered 
while major surgery was being per- 
formed. The pain-killer was not for 
the country. Vietnam, whose living 
body was being dissected, or for the 
two million strongly anti-Commu- 
nist Roman Catholic Vietnamese 
whose homeland in the southern 


corner of the Red River Delta has 


| tow been abandoned to the Commu- 
) nist Vietminh. The pain-killer was 
» mainly for the sizable section of the 


French public which has been eager 


| ‘end the war in Indo-China on al- 
most any terms, and for the British, 
§ Who preferred to sacrifice Indo-China 
) tather than risk offending Nehru, or 


Nehru’s friend Chou En-lai, or 


| Chou En-lai’s friend Molotov. 


July 19, 1954 


By Edmund Stevens 


By now, the West should have 
mastered the elementary ground rule 
that the only way of dealing with the 
Communists is through strength. The 
dynamic of power, mathematical 
power divorced from ethical consid- 
erations, is the one argument to 
which the Communists 


Whenever their expansionist pressure 


respond. 
encounters effective combined re- 
sistance by the free nations, they call 
a halt and, if the counter-pressure is 
back. 


whenever they strike a soft spot, 


sufficient, pull Conversely, 
their own logic impels them to ex- 
ploit their advantage to the hilt. 
The: laws of Hitler’s expansion 
apply even more fully in the Com- 
munist case. Both systems stemmed 
from the same German philosophic 
roots, but the Communist pattern is 
more comprehensive and more con- 
sistent in terms of its closed Welt- 
anschauung. Appeasing Communists 


is sure to prove no less disastrous 
than appeasing the Nazis prior to 
World War II. Any sign of weakness 
or indecision on the part of their op- 
far from 
Communists more tractable, causes 
them to their 
Should the West seek “coexistence” 
with the Communist world on Com- 


ponents, rendering the 


increase demands. 


munist terms, it will presently find 
itself backed against the wall, faced 
with the bald choice of total sur- 
render or total war. 

All this has been amply demon- 
strated on more than one occasion. 
Yet, Geneva seems to prove that 
Western diplomacy has sadly failed 
to master these simple verities. An 
important member of a Western dele- 
gation, for example, bemoaned to 
of the 


how 


me the “unreasonableness” 
Communists and remarked 
simple everything would be if only 
they showed “good faith.” Such con- 
genital idiocy, coupled with disunity 
and apathy, has helped Communism 
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G ENEVA CONTINUED 


mount its biggest victory since the 
fall of China. 

The triumph has been a double- 
header—military and political, with 
the accent on the political. While 
the military successes in Indo-China 
were reaped by the local Vietminh 
Communists, the political dividends 
largely accrued to Communist China 
and the Soviet Union, and were by 
no means confined to the Far East. 

At the Berlin Conference, Molotov 
had proposed an Asian conference in 
Geneva not solely, or even primarily, 
to assist his Oriental friends, but as 
the most effective way of weakening 
the free world everywhere, including 
Western Europe. Having failed to 
crack European defense by direct 
onslaught at Berlin, the Soviet For- 
eign Minister hoped at Geneva to 
use Anglo-American differences on 
Far Eastern policy, particularly their 
diametrically opposed approaches to 
the China question, as a wedge for 
splitting wide open the entire struc- 
ture of the Western alliance. En 
passant, he hoped to strengthen neu- 
tralist trends and opposition to EDC 
in France and Italy, and to under- 
mine Western influence and prestige 
in Germany. The results in all these 
directions to date have probably ex- 
ceeded Molotov’s most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

Had the West approached Geneva 
from positions of strength and made 
clear its determination to repel any 
Communist encroachment, Molotov 
would doubtless have proved more 
conciliatory. But the West came to 
the Asian conference in a woeful 
state of unpreparedness. The United 
States, which should have preserved 
the leadership it had asserted in Ber- 
lin, made no serious effort before- 
hand to hammer out a common West- 
ern line of action. Instead, American 
policy seemed determined to play 
down the Geneva talks. Secretary 
Dulles tried to picture as a major 
diplomatic triumph Molotov’s accept- 
ance of the American condition that 
China not be included among the in- 
viting powers. On his return to 
Washington after the first week, 


Dulles publicly congratulated himself 
on not having exchanged a single 
word with Chou En-lai, though he sat 
in the same conference room. 

Subsequent events exposed this as 
sheerest delusion. The quibble over 
who were or were not inviting pow- 
ers soon lost all meaning, and Chou 
En-lai emerged to play a major. 
perhaps the decisive, role in the Indo- 
China negotiations. Whereas Molotov 
made the most of differences within 
the Western camp, the Americans, by 
refusing even to speak to the Red 
Chinese, refrained from any attempt 
to play on Soviet-Chinese differences 
and, in the end, contributed to their 
own isolation. In both cases, they 
were unwittingly aiding Molotov. 

Another American fiction at the 
outset was that the Geneva gather- 
ing was primarily the Korean politi- 
cal conference as contemplated in the 
Panmunjom armistice agreement and 
that the Indo-China phase was only 
an incidental afterthought, added to 
please the French. 

Actually, the debate, 
though it managed to consume con- 
siderable time and produced for the 
record voluminous and redundant 
charges and counter-charges, was 
still-born. The Korean cease-fire and 
de facto partition had set up an 
equilibrium with which neither side 
was inclined to tamper. 

The only live issue at Geneva, so 
far as both the public and the diplo- 
were concerned, was Indo- 
China, where the fighting continued 
and the situation was fluid. Both 
sides had reasons for seeking a cease- 
fire. But the French were far more 
anxious than the Vietminh, which en- 


Korean 


mats 


joyed the military advantage. 

In the Korean cease-fire negotia- 
tions, the roles had been reversed. 
with the Communists making the in- 
itial approach at a time when the 
Allied forces in the field had them 
on the run. As the talks started, the 
Allied command, instead of pressing 
its advantage, called off all major 
military activity. And while the nego- 
tiations dragged on month after 
month, the Chinese Communists and 


North Koreans rebuilt their batters 
forces and restored the balance. 

In the case of Indo-China, th 
Communists, while agreeing to tak 
peace, intensified field operations, 
The Soviets and Chinese Communists 
stepped up the flow of supplies to the 
Vietminh forces, which in turn jp. 
creased the pressure on the Dien. 
bienphu garrison, whose plight grew 
steadily worse as the Conference 
date approached. The capture of 
Dienbienphu was timed to coincide 
with the initial phase of the Indo. 
China talks. 

Despite this favorable military 
background, Molotov, still smarting 
from the recollection of U.S. inter. 
vention in Korea and of how the 
Soviets had overplayed their hand 
on other occasions, started out at the 
Geneva Conference on a fairly cav- 
tious tack. He appeared to second 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden’s efforts at mediation and t 
exert a restraining influence on his 
Oriental partners, who, after the fall 
of Dienbienphu, were raring to reap 
the full benefits of their military and 
psychological victory, and wantel 
nothing short of the entire Indo 
China cake in one mouthful. 

The concessions and compromis 
formulas which Molotov offered wert 
more rhetorical than real, contrived 
to sound plausible without altering 
the basic Communist position. (For 
example, he suggested a “neutral 
cease-fire supervisory commission 
with Communist members on it & 
ercising a built-in veto.) Moreover 
his mood and tactics altered froa 
day to day, keyed to the effort # 
Paris to topple the Laniel regime. 

Meanwhile, remarks out of Wat: 
ington had gradually served to ret 
sure the Communists as to the it 
probability of American interventiot 
Secretary Dulles’s brave words abot 
“massive retaliation” had been supe 
seded by American rejection of t 
desperate French plea for air strikes 
on behalf of Dienbienphu on the & 
of the Conference. Then came Prest 
dent Eisenhower's “modus vivend 
statement, followed by talk to the 
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fect that Indo-China was not essen- 
tial to the defense of Southeast Asia. 
french Foreign Minister Georges 
Ridault, who struggled manfully to 
naintain French bargaining power in 
ihe face of mounting disaffection at 
home, complained that these Amer- 
can comments had deprived him of 
his last trump cards. 

For a time, the Soviets simply re- 
fused to believe that American policy 
yas as incoherent as it seemed, and 
suspected some subtle ruse. But sud- 
denly, in mid-conference, the Soviets 
altered their tone. The turning point 
yas Molotov’s flying visit to Moscow 
at the end of May for consultation. 
Having taken a new reading of 
American intentions, the Kremlin 
dique must have decided then and 
there that they could afford to push 
the conquest of Indo-China without 
running serious risk of American in- 
tevention. Molotov returned to 
Geneva, not (as the British had 
hoped) with some new proposals on 
the status of Laos and Cambodia, the 
two lesser Indo-China states invaded 
by the Vietminh forces, or on the 
neutral supervisory commission, but 
in an ungracious, arrogant, no-com- 
promise mood. In the course of the 
next ten days, he deadlocked the Con- 
ference and virtually demolished the 
fimsy framework of a_ cease-fire 
agreement which Eden had _labor- 
iously put together with few building 
materials other than Molotov’s fussy 
formulas and his own gift for am- 
biguity. After a series of fruitless 
téte-d-tétes, Eden, his patience ap- 
parently exhausted, suggested that, 
unless Molotov could produce some- 
thing more acceptable, they all “ad- 
mit failure” and go home. 

But failure was the last thing Mol- 


| lov was inclined to admit. From his 


‘tandpoint, the Conference was suc- 
ceeding brilliantly. For, while the 


talks in Geneva to all intents and pur- 
| Poses marked time, in both Indo- 


China and Paris the situation was 
developing favorably. 

Just what occurred in the Com- 
munist camp at this juncture is not 
quite clear. Western observers had 
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noted from the outset that, although 
the Soviets and the Red Chinese 
worked together closely, Molotov and 
Chou En-lai were equals—China was 
an ally, not a satellite. Possibly Chou 
En-lai feared that Molotov’s extreme 
intransigence, by antagonizing Eden, 
was driving the British closer to 
America, as instanced by the an- 
nouncement of the forthcoming 
Churchill-Eden visit to Washington. 
The prospect that a disgruntled 
Britain might fall in with American 
plans to defend Southeast Asia was 
scarcely to Chou En-lai’s liking. 
The fact remains that, at the re- 
stricted session on Wednesday, June 
16, Chou En-lai for the first time 
seized the initiative. He came out 
with new proposals for the separate 
treatment of Laos and Cambodia 
which gave the impression he was 
willing to admit that the bulk of the 
Red forces there were not native 
“liberation” movements but outside 
invaders who would withdraw in the 
event of a cease-fire. No less strik- 
ing than the proposals themselves 
was the moderate, conciliatory tone 
of his speech, which, for the first 
time since the Conference opened, 
contained no violent recriminations 
against the United States. Even Gen- 
eral Walter Bedell Smith was moved 
in an initial reaction to describe the 
attitude as moderate and reasonable. 
The effect on Eden was almost 
magical. Forgotten was his recent 
disappointment and resentment at 
Molotov. He promptly reverted to his 
discarded role of mediator and be- 
gan to radiate optimism. Three days 
later, the Conference approved a 
French resolution calling for talks 
between the Laotian and Cambodian 
field commands and the Vietminh 
representatives, amended by Molotov 
to include withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, including, presumably, the 
French training mission. The Amer- 
ican representative pointed out that 
this would mean the disintegration of 
the young and still inexperienced de- 
fense forces of the two kingdoms, but 


did not oppose the resolution. 
Meanwhile, the fall of the Laniel 


Government, to which Molotov’s tac- 
tics had largely contributed, re- 
moved from the Geneva scene the 
one Frenchman who in Communist 
eyes barred the way to appeasement 
—Georges Bidault. The new French 
Premier and Foreign Minister, Pierre 
Mendés-France, was pledged to peace 
in Indo-China above all else. In the 
European theater, France had moved 
one notch away from ratification of 
EDC and one notch nearer neutral- 
ity. Molotov could now afford to go 
home and rest for a time. 

But Chou En-lai lingered on. He 
proceeded to cultivate the delegates 
of Laos and Cambodia, with whom 
he had never exchanged a direct 
word up until the previous week, in- 
viting them to dinner with Vietminh 
Foreign Minister Pham Van Dong. 
And he easily succeeded in selling 
these representatives, who in the past 
had looked to the United States for 
protection, on the idea of “neutral- 
ization,” their independence and in- 
tegrity to be guaranteed by Red 
China. The Vietminh “volunteers” 
would be withdrawn, but the status 
of the “local” resistance movements 
was left undefined, a potential Tro- 
jan horse for an eventual Communist 
take-over. 

In falling in with these proposals 
on British advice (India’s Krishna 
Menon, who worked long and hard 
as a go-between at the Conference, 
reportedly helped Chou En-lai shape 
his formula), the Laotians and Cam- 
bodians were making the best of a 
bad bargain. For America had vir- 
tually retired from the picture. 

Two days after this memorable so- 
cial gathering at his villa, Chou En- 
lai motored to Berne to meet the new 
French Premier. After the two-hour 
interview, the usually impassive 
Chinese official spokesman was prac- 
tically cutting capers. Recent events 
in the Red River Delta might help 
explain his exuberance. He may also 
have recalled Secretary Dulles’s 
earlier insistence that the Geneva 
Conference was a four-power affair, 
with no great-power status for Com- 
munist China. 





New DELHI 
66 Hou-NEHRU bhai, bhai! Hind- 
he bhai, bhai!” (Chou- 
Nehru brothers! India-China broth- 
ers!), screamed the hysterical fellow- 
travelers. The Indian press, already 
tense over U.S. military aid to 
Pakistan, went into ecstasies at the 
idea of the two “greatest nations in 
the world” (“Asian” nations at 
that) coming so close together. “Be- 
ware, Westerners,” “Hands off Asia,” 
“Asia for the Asians,” “Asians will 
not fight Asians,” “China and India 
constitute half of mankind”—these 
were the slogans. 

Kudos for arranging Chou’s visit 
to New Delhi went to Krishna Men- 
on, leader of the Indian UN dele- 
gation. The former Indian Ambas- 
sador to Peking, Sardar Panikkar, 
who was in Bangalore, rushed to New 
Delhi “to be available” to Nehru 
during Chou’s visit. One Delhi daily 
mischievously reported that Panikkar 
wired the Prime Minister request- 
ing an invitation to be in Delhi dur- 
ing Chou’s visit. 

Basking in the official aura of the 
*2.000-year-old friendship” between 
India and China, and the more prac- 
tical directives of the Prime Minister 
himself, the Delhi State Congress 
party is reported to have comman- 
deered 100 State Transport buses to 
carry the Delhi populace to the 
Palam Airport to give Chou a rous- 
ing reception. The Indian Commu- 
nists mobilized trucks, offering free 
rides to and from the airport to those 
who wanted to see Chou En-lai. The 
Peace Committee, the India-China 
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By Atreya 


CHOU EN-LAI 
COMES TO INDIA 


Nehru calls Tibetan sell-out an ‘achievement’ 


Friendship Society, the Indo-Soviet 
Cultural Society all mustered crowds, 
and the impression one got from the 
press was that everything came to a 
standstill in the thrill of Chou’s visit. 
Actually, for all the noise made. 
for all the official mobilization and 
the fanfare of publicity, the Delhi 
citizen reacted to Chou with typical 
Indian courtesy and hospitality, but 
with no artificial enthusiasm. There 
was a crowd of about 3-4,000 people 
at the airfield, about half of whom 
had been mobilized by Communist 
fronts. A large portion of the re- 
mainder was the result of official 
mobilization by the Government. 
The real significance of Chou’s 
visit is indicated by an analysis of 
the India-Red China treaty on Tibet, 
hailed by Nehru as the “greatest 


diplomatic achievement in our six 
years of independence,” but termed 
a “sell-out of Tibet” by many other 
In his talks with Chou, 
Nehru pointedly referred to the spirit 
of the agreement on Tibet. particu. 


Indians. 


larly in regard to the clauses dealing 
with (1) non-aggression. (2) non. 
intervention, (3) peaceful coexist 
ence, (4) respect for territorial jn. 
tegrity, and (5) settlement of all 
disputes by negotiation. These have 
a strong appeal for the Indian Prime 
Minister. In this he is supported by 
another Asian nation. Indonesia, 
whose present Communist-hacked mi- 
nority Government also plumped for 
an Asian regional-security pact in- 
cluding Red China immediately after 
the Indian-Chinese treaty on Tibet 
was signed, 

Other commentators urge shrewd 
bargaining for full freedom for 
Cambodia and Laos as the best pos 
sible deal in the face of French im. 
perialist blunders, abetted by the 
United States. The only bold lead 
America can give, according to these 
observers, is a direct. militantly 
democratic, anti-imperialist approach 
which would, if necessary. call for 
direct U.S. intervention where free- 
dom is threatened. The difficulty, 
however, is getting this approach ac- 
cepted by U.S. public opinion. 





CHOU EN-LAI (SECOND FROM RIGHT) WITH INDIA’S PRIME MINISTER 
NEHRU, VICE PRESIDENT RADHAKRISHNAN AND PRESIDENT PRASAD 


The New Leader 
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ALTERNATIVES TO THE H-BOMB 








The Politics of the Future, 


F, AS A EUROPEAN Socrauist, I had to sum up my 

criticism of current American policy in a single phrase, 
it would be this: America is hoping to win the cold war 
with the politics of the past and the weapons of the 
future; the cold war can be won only with the weapons 
of the past and the politics of the future. 

The so-called “new look” in American defense policy 
was shown to be impracticable during the MacArthur 
crisis in 1951; the Dienbienphu fiasco only confirmed the 
lesson of Korea. If the policy of “instant and massive 
retaliation at times and places of our own choosing” 
means anything, it means that the U.S. must meet local 


| aggression by any Communist state—or even any Com- 
| munist party—with atomic bombardment of the heart of 


China and the Soviet Union. But the Communists are 


most unlikely to provide America with cases where the 


use of major atomic weapons would be either militarily 


» effective or politically wise. Dienbienphu was, of course, 
' the classic example. Atomic bombardment could have 


done nothing to help the French troops in the beleaguered 
fortress, and China itself is less vulnerable to atomic 
bombing than any other major power. On the other hand, 
the use by America of atomic weapons to help France in 
Indo-China would have driven the whole of Asia and 


a 


The Weapons of the Past 


By Denis Healey 





This is the third article in the series begun on June 28 
by Lewis Mumford and continued by Hans Kohn and 
Norman Thomas. Denis Healey is the Labor Member of 
Parliament for South East Leeds. A major in the Brit- 
ish Army during World War II, serving in North Africa 
and Italy, he has been a British delegate to the Consulta- 
live Assembly of the Council of Europe and to the 

ashington Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, He has contributed to New Fabian Essays and 
edited The Curtain Falls, a collection of Eastern Euro- 
Pean accounts of the postwar Communist enslavement. 
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much of Europe into sympathy with the Communist camp. 

Furthermore, the “new look” is based on the tacit as- 
sumption that the Communist camp cannot reply in kind 
to atomic attack. This assumption is highly doubtful 
even today. In a few years’ time, it will be completely 
false. Though America will no doubt maintain a much 
larger stockpile of atomic weapons than the Soviet Union, 
once Russia has a few score fusion bombs America’s 
numerical superiority will lose all meaning. For even a 
dozen H-bombs, accurately delivered, could destroy 
America’s industrial capacity, if not her will to fight. 
Thus, the fear of retaliation in kind will exert quite as 
powerful a deterrent on America’s use of atomic bombs 
as on the Soviet Union. 

If the “new look” really meant what Republican ad- 
vertising men have said it means, it would entail the 
certain defeat of the West in the cold war. For, in any 
case of Communist aggression, America would have to 
choose between appeasement and an atomic world war 
for which her own cities were unprotected. This would 
be an invitation to the Communists to proceed by a series 
of piecemeal satellite aggressions, none of which taken 
alone would seem to any democratic people sufficient 
reason for invoking the ultimate sanction of global 
suicide. 

This does not mean, of course, that the West should 
not prepare a stock of atomic weapons and be ready to 
use them in case of a world war. On-the contrary, the 
West’s readiness to use its atomic weapons in a world 
war is the best deterrent against the Communists delib- 
erately initiating a world war. But it means that, though 
atomic strength is necessary to prevent the cold war 
from becoming a hot war, it can play little part in win- 
ning the cold war itself. In fact, we face a long period 
of “coexistence” during which the Communist camp will 
use every means of expansion save those which might 
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compel the free nations to resort to world war. When the 
Communists do use military force as a means of expan- 
sion, it is likely to be in places like Indo-China, where the 
use of major atomic weapons by their adversaries would 
be politically disastrous without being militarily decisive. 
In other words, so long as the cold war remains cold, it 
will have to be fought with the weapons of the past. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the Communists will 
rely mainly on military force for expansion, unless the 
free nations are foolish enough to put all their strategic 
eggs in the atomic basket. Communist doctrine since the 
October Revolution and Communist practice since 1952 
suggest that the main aim of the Kremlin’s strategy for 
the time being will be to exploit the divisions among its 
enemies. It is here, I think, that America’s present adher- 
ence to the politics of the past may be disastrous. 

No objective observer of the world scene can deny that 
the “capitalist” world is subject to the internal “con- 
tradictions” which Marx and Lenin so often defined and 
exploited—the conflict of classes in every state, the con- 
flicts of national interest among the industrialized states 
of the Atlantic basin, and the wider conflicts of interest 
and aspiration between the rich white Atlantic peoples 
and the poor colored peoples of Asia and Africa. But, of 
course, these contradictions were not discovered or in- 
vented by Karl Marx. Nor do they, as Marx claimed. 
arise primarily from economic causes. They arise pri- 
marily from the will to power which is inherent in all 
human beings and of which economic wealth is only one 
of the material instruments. Marx simply added one 
valuable tool to an armory of analysis which has been 
growing since the time of Plato. Indeed, ordinary people 
have for years lumped all these “contradictions” to- 
gether under the common phrase “power politics.” 

Scientific developments in the twentieth century have 
given the problem of power politics agonizing import- 


» é 


ance by so immensely increasing the power available to 
states that even a small country with a moderate industry 
could develop the power to destroy life on this planet, 
Simultaneously, they have shrunk time and space sg» 
drastically that all problems are global problems, and 
the brotherhood of man is a technological fact however 
much the politicians may deny it. So unless the peoples 
of the world can rapidly transcend crude power politics 
—at least sufficiently to prevent world war—the operation 
of the will to power is likely to produce a new and per. 
haps a final catastrophe. 

In a way, the cold war is a struggle between two solu- 
tions to this problem. The Communist solution is to 
concentrate all power in the world at a single center, and 
to maintain this monolithic structure by force and terror. 
The democratic answer is to build a new international 
community by the free cooperation of independent gov. 
ernments. The Communists deliberately aggravate the 
contradictions of power in the free world in the hope that 
the resulting disintegration will allow them to assimilate 
it into their system. Democrats aim to eliminate, or at 
least control, these contradictions so that they do not 
threaten the development of the new international con- 
munity which should arise out of cooperation on com- 
mon interests. 

Until quite recently, most democratic governments 
would not have objected strongly to such a description of 
their common aim. But the strains which this new de 
velopment imposes on national pride and prejudice have 
dangerously increased in the last few years. The shift in 
Soviet tactics seemed to reduce the urgency of the new 
process. In Europe, the resurgence of Western Germany 
as the strongest Continental power looks as if it may 
shatter a political framework which was based on other 
assumptions. In Asia, policies have been designed with 
too little care for the real feelings of those on whom their 
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access depends. But, worst of all, the rest of the demo- 
cratic world has been losing confidence that America is 
rally determined to join in the international effort, 
much less lead it as her power requires. 

| do not think Americans realize how much their 
prestige in the free world has fallen since the high peak 
it reached in 1950 at the outbreak of the Korean War. 
Men like McCarthy and McCarran, of course, carry a 
heavy responsibility. But few of America’s friends believe 
that the squalid picture America has presented in this 
feld is more than a passing phase. Much more serious is 
vhat foreign observers are beginning to see as Amer- 
ica’s drift away from the internationalism which she 
adopted in the years following the war and on which the 
behavior of nearly all other democratic countries was 
posited. 

To give one example: Europe welcomed NATO in 
1949 not only as guaranteeing American support against 
Soviet aggression, but also as the foundation of a per- 
manent Atlantic Community within which France and 
Germany might heal their ancient feud. In fact, NATO 
has not lived up to its early promise of becoming some- 
thing more than a purely military alliance. And one of 
Dulles’s first statements on taking office was that the 
purpose of NATO was to produce EDC. Later threats 
that if EDC was not ratified America might withdraw 
her own troops from Europe and cease providing Europe 
with arms not only destroyed that European confidence 
in America on which EDC ratification depends; they also 
sapped faith in NATO as a means of halting Soviet 
aggression. Unless America can restore Europe’s con- 
fidence in her readiness to develop NATO as originally 
planned, both the defense and the unity of Europe will 
be in danger. 

Such examples could be multiplied in every field. Con- 
gress’s unwillingness to take even the first steps toward a 
better foreign-trade policy, the increasing tendency to 
treat the United Nations as an instrument for the pursuit 
of national ends and to ignore it when it cannot fulfil 
this function, the refusal to cooperate in a possible policy 
for Asia while failing to produce any alternative—such 
behavior has given wings to neutralism all over the world 
and has left even America’s firmest allies uncertain where 
fo move. For America’s power within the free world is so 
decisive that no country can afford to commit itself to a 
course without knowing in advance how America’s action 
will affect it. 

What particularly depresses a European is that be- 

the present paralysis in American policy there seems 

to he developing a new and dangerous mood on world 
affairs. Men like George Kennan and Hans Morgenthau 
have undoubtedly done valuable work in exposing the 
wopianism which has often characterized American 
policy. But to abandon idealism because of the 

ers of utopianism is to throw out the baby with the 
bath. Both in its practical operation and in recent in- 
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terpretations of it ex cathedra, American foreign policy 
now seems to be based on a sort of Machtpolitik totally 
inappropriate to the problems of the cold war. In trying 
to force its policies on unwilling allies by threats and 
blackmail, America is destroying the moral case against 
neutralism. All this talk of peripheral strategy, with its 
diplomatic counterpart in the balance of power, means 
disaster in a world of which a third is already organized 
by a centralized tyranny fundamentally hostile to all 
other states. 

We desperately need a return to the mood which in- 
spired the great strides forward from 1946 to 1950. 
when American idealism was leading the free world 
toward a new international society based on freedom and 
consent. This should not be a party issue in the United 
States, for Willkie and Vandenberg were prophets of the 
new approach which Truman and Acheson helped to 
apply in practice. 

What should be our general aims? First, we must 
strengthen and extend the Atlantic Community by con- 
sultation on all issues of mutual concern, by cooperation 
on all issues where a common interest is then accepted, 
and by integration on all issues, like defense, where the 
common interest is likely to be a lasting one. 

Second, we must launch a general campaign to win the 
understanding and support of the Asian and African 
peoples. This requires an international development plan 
through which the present chasm between white and 
colored living standards may be reduced and Communism 
may lose its breeding ground of poverty. It requires also 
the replacement of colonial attitudes by a type of political 
cooperation compatible with the dignity of the Asian and 
African states. Here America must realize that con- 
temptuous refusal to understand the views of a man like 
Nehru, or support for economic exploitation by American 
firms abroad, smells just as much of white imperialism as 
the colonial techniques of the European states. 

Third, we must try to provide around the fringes of 
our new international community enough conventional 
armed forces to deal with local aggression on the spot. 
And where this is impossible, we must try to draw a 
juridical and moral frontier which will insure that, if a 
new aggression occurs, the United Nations will act, be- 
cause it will appear to the whole world as a crime against 
international law like the aggression in Korea, as con- 
trasted with the moral confusion in Indo-China. 

If this much can be achieved, then there is no reason 
why the two world systems should not coexist indefinitely. 
More than that, if the democratic world will only relax 
some of its pressures on the Communist world, then the 
internal contradictions of Communism may well disin- 
tegrate that system. Above all, a relaxation of the pres- 
sure on Red China will reveal the existence of two rival 
centers of power in the Communist camp. And, to reverse 
Lenin’s dictum, democracy may find that the shortest 
way to Moscow is through Peking. 
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Michigan's New Unemployment Law 


LANsING, MICHIGAN 

tale struggle to raise un- 
employment benefits to approxi- 
mately their prewar level ended here 
when the State Legislature approved 
House Bill 65, amending the employ- 


The bill (1) ex- 
tends the maximum duration period 


ment-security law. 


for unemployment benefits from 20 
to 26 weeks: (2) liberalizes the de- 
pendency definition; (3) 
maximum weekly benefits from the 


raises 


present $27 for a single person to 
$30, and from the present $35 for 
workers with four or more de- 
pendents to $42. 

Unemployment compensation was 
the crucial issue in this year’s legis- 
Over 216,000 “re- 
dundant” Michigan workers—8 per 


lative session. 


cent of the labor foree—now under- 
stand the meaning of the new phrase. 
Cutbacks in 


production have involved 


“rolling readjustment.” 
military 
most of this region’s products. and 
unemployment has _ risen steadily 
since August 1953. On March 15. 
it stood at 9 per cent in Detroit, 10 
per cent in the Upper Peninsula, and 
A few 


cities, notably Flint and Lansing. are 


11 per cent in other areas. 


not suffering at the moment because 
of the Ford and General Motors sales 
race. Overall. unemployment ap- 
pears to be leveling off, but most dis- 
charged workers cannot find new 
jobs. 

Faced with high welfare rolls. the 
councils of 25 municipalities contain- 
ing 46 per cent of the state’s popula- 
tion passed resolutions endorsing 
more liberal unemployment-compen- 


sation benefits. These were endorsed 
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by the CIO in full-page advertise- 
ments which also noted that the prac- 
tical alternative to more liberal bene- 
fits from the $439 million in the Em- 
ployment Security Trust Fund would 
be increased expenditures from state 
and municipal general funds. 

Indeed, enactment of HB 65 was 
an unusual demonstration of what a 
resourceful legislative minority and 
its allies occasionally can accomplish 
when conditions are opportune. 

For example, they exploited Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s general recom- 
mendation that state employment- 
security laws be strengthened to as- 
sure “that payments to the great ma- 
jority of beneficiaries may equal at 
least half their regular earnings,” 
with a maximum benefit period of 26 
weeks. Michigan Democrats prompt- 
ly labeled their bill the Eisenhower- 
Williams program. 

A surprise move was the Demo- 
cratic threat to place the issue on the 
November ballot by popular initia- 
tive. This was a last-ditch tactic 
after the State Senate had passed the 
Teahen bill, would 
granted meager benefit increases to 


which have 
unemployed parents of dependent 
children but no increase at all to a 
majority of the unemployed. Gover- 
nor Williams announced a commit- 
tee to draft a petition that would 
initiate a constitutional amendment 
fixing unemployment - compensation 
rates at two-thirds of weekly wages. 
Such ‘a proposition on the ballot 
would have guaranteed a phenomenal 
off-year election vote. The petition 
never went beyond the press-release 
stage, but it fulfilled its purpose. 


HB 65 overhauled the employ. 
ment-security act from preamble to 
end and included numerous innova. 
tions in addition to those alread 
mentioned. Mandatory 


was extended to employers of 6 or 


coverage 


more workers, instead of 8 or more. 
as previously. (This gain was 
largely offset by elimination of the 
elective-coverage provision.) And 
a major gain for 


broadening of the dependency defiri. 


labor was. the 


tion, previously restricted to depend- 
ent minor children, to essentially the 
same scope as under the Federal in- 
come-tax law. 

Nevertheless, the new bill is far 
from satisfactory to labor and 
definitely is short of President Eiser- 
In fact. 


the act merely constitutes a recover} 


hower’s recommendations. 


of ground lost since 1941. The 
original 1936 act specified that bene 
fits should be computed as 50 pet 
cent of a worker’s average weekl} 
wage, with up to 66 per cent for ver! 
low-income workers. On the basis 0 
Michigan’s average 1953 industria 
wage, the maximum benefits under 
HB 65 will be 34 per cent of weekly 
wages for a single worker and 49 pet 
cent for a worker with five depent- 
ents. The only workers who will 1 
ceive benefits equal to half of week 
earnings are those who earned les 
than $50 per week—a distinct mit 


. e a! oa 
ority of the unemployed: industri 


and construction workers will ave- 
age only 40 per cent of weekl 
wages. Indeed, HB 65 is a partial 
labor victory only when viewed i! 
the perspective of the former lan 
and the Teahen bill. 


The New Leade 
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Summer Comes to Chicagoland 


CHIcAco 
HICAGOANS are faced with an un- 
at censorship problem in- 
volving the film Salt of the Earth, 
which was made under the sponsor- 
ship of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union, one of those expelled 
from the CIO as Communist-domin- 
ated. No member of the AFL Moving 
Picture Operators Union can be 
found to run the projector in the 
theater that booked the film. 

The film was originally scheduled 
at the Hyde Park Theater in the 
University of Chicago area. Booking 
was canceled on receipt of a protest 
letter from Edward Clamage, chair- 
man of the State American Legion’s 
anti-subversive The 
showing was then moved to the 
Cinema Annex, a West Side house 
that specializes in Soviet films. 

On opening day, the projectionist 
did not show up. The theater man- 
agement says he had earlier indicated 
he would be on the job, but was held 
in the union office and not allowed 
to report for work. The theater 
stayed dark until another picture—a 
production in Sovcolor—could be 
scheduled. 


The union’s power stems from the 


commission. 


fact that it has a complete monopoly 
in Chicago. It controls the source of 
jobs through a closed-shop contract 
with the Allied Theater Owners As- 
sociation. It also controls the supply 
of projectionists. 

Under the terms of its contract 
with the Theater Owners Association, 
the local must provide a projectionist 
upon the request of a theater. The 
Cinema Annex has asked for a sub- 


stitute projectionist, but none has re- 
ported, 


At present, management lawyers, 
with the cooperation of the American 


Civil Liberties Union’s Chicago 
branch, are huddling with the inter- 
national union and the top AFL lead- 
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ership. In reserve, pending the out- 
come of these negotiations, is a suit 
charging restraint of trade and ask- 
ing damages and an_ injunction 
against the union boycott. 

Elsewhere along the cultural front, 
Chicago is moving into another sum- 
mer of open-air music and straw-hat 
drama. Attendance hazards along the 
citronella circuit include, first of all, 
finding the theater itself. Then, if 
you can keep from being carried off 
by outsized, bloodthirsty insects, you 
can see sometimes capable ‘perform- 
ers go through usually second-rate 
plays. 

Musically, Chicago summers are 
more exciting. Concerts given in 
Grant Park’s bandshell, on the lake 
front just south of the downtown 
Loop, are free and popular. Although 
music-lovers have a tendency to look 
down their noses at plebeian Grant 
Park, programs there include a wider 
variety of musically interesting of- 
ferings than do those at more fash- 
ionable Ravinia Park. 

The latter, a commercial enterprise 
in the upper-income North Shore 
suburb of Highland Park, is more 
comfortable than Grant Park but 
lacks imaginative programming. The 
grounds are thoroughly sprayed, 
thereby guaranteeing insect-free lis- 
tening. In addition, Ravinia boasts 
a restaurant, more convenient trans- 
portation, technically superior work 
and better acoustics. 

Extraneous noises, the bane of 
outdoor concerts, are about equally 
divided between the two. A railroad 
usually contrives to interrupt Ravinia 
concerts with a passing freight or 
two. In contrast, Grant Park offers a 
continued, if subdued, background of 
passing auto traffic, plus an occa- 
sional airplane. 

The summer’s greatest event so far 
has been the arrival of a captured 
Nazi submarine, which will be placed 






























on display at the Museum of Science 
and Industry. History lovers con- 
tributed about $200,000 to bring the 
ship here. 

This sub, the U-505, was boarded 
and captured in June 1944 by a 
task force composed primarily of 
Chicago-area men. It is fast becom- 
ing a Chicago legend. 

The generosity of those 
brought the U-boat is rarely matched. 
Construction of an educational tele- 
vision station has been repeatedly 
postponed because its sponsors can- 
not raise a minimum of $100,000. 
And Chicago’s high-brow FM stta- 
tion, WFMT. has been forced to 
shorten its broadcasting day to eight 
hours and appeal to its listeners for 
a $75,000 operating fund. 

WFMT?’s listeners are devoted to 
its widely varied programs, which 


who 


range from lectures to Dixieland jazz. 
from Palestrina to Honegger, from 
bawdy ballads to full-length opera. 
Many of these listeners are adver- 
tising executives. WFMT’s owners 
were horrified to discover that, al- 
though these executives would con- 
tribute personally, they would not 
throw any of their accounts to the 
station. Too high-brow, too untried. 
they say. Too high-brow for whom? 
the owners ask back. 

All is not lost, however. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago has announced 
plans for raising an athletic scholar- 
ship fund to bring big-time football 
back to the Midway. Conference foot- 
ball, abandoned as part of a brave 
new educational experiment, now as- 
Possibly the 


sub- 


sumes a new allure. 


scandals of recruitment and 
sidization, which have caused other 
schools to take a second look at their 
athletic programs, seem more attrac- 
tive to U-of-C executives than the 
scandal of heterodoxy and “pro- 
Communism,” with which they have 
been so long burdened. 
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VERSAILLES 1919: VITTORIO ORLANDO, DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, WOODROW WILSON 


35 Years After 


VERSAILLES 


For years the subject of violent controversy in America, the Treaty is no longer 


a relevant issue and its significance can be calmly assessed by historians 


By H. 


HE TREATY OF VERSAILLES had not even been draft- 
i he before it became a passionately debated issue be- 
fore the American public. Indeed, it was already an issue 
when the Peace Conference opened: Large and vociferous 
blocs of citizens questioned the whole basis on which 
the President had undertaken to negotiate—and added 
that it was constitutionally improper for him to have 
gone to Paris at all. The strength of this opposition to 
“Wilsonianism” was suggested by the fact that in the 
previous year the President had lost his majority in Con- 
gress—an obvious sign of weakness, but one which 
Europeans frequently failed to notice, since the possi- 
bility of such a cleavage between the Executive and the 
Legislature was foreign to British or French experience. 
The President, then, had set out for Paris inadequately 
supported at home and with an even more inadequate 
notion of the difficulties that faced him abroad. Under 
these circumstances, it was not surprising that his friends 
and supporters early began to describe him as a crusader, 
a saint, a martyr—with a rising note of irony, to be sure, 
as the discrepancy between the abstraction and the re- 
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ality began to manifest itself{—in any case, a champior 
too lightly armed for the mission he had set himself. 

This was the first and clearest image of the Treaty 0! 
Versailles—an image that haunted the boyhood of m 
own generation and, in moments of wistfulness, linger 
with us yet. It is the image of a gallant President, dé 
feated by circumstances and by the narrow nationalis 
passions of his enemies both domestic and foreign— 
broken man, dying among the wreckage of his hopé 
The initial reaction of the more reflective and high 
minded element among the American public, thirty-f 
years ago and even today, was to extend their supp" & 
and sympathy to the hard-pressed leader. Almost immé & 
diately, however, this generous impulse was brought 0 & 
short by the chilling realization that what Wilson hai 
in fact brought home from Paris was not a Holy Grail 
but an earth-bound treaty whose defects were only 
obvious. Stripped of its high-flown language—and of the 
League of Nations, the storm-sail to which Wilson hat 
pinned his final despairing hope—it was a vengeful, # 
punitive document. 


The New Lead? 
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Such, then, was the original dilemma with which in- 
temationalist and liberal-minded Americans were obliged 
to struggle—how to square their loyalty to Wilsonianism 
with their distaste for the specific terms of the Versailles 
Treaty. It was easy to suggest that the opponents of 
ratification in the American Senate were inspired by 
petty spite and a primitive nationalism (although, even 
here, the importance of the middle group of realistic 
Republicans, who sought to save the major principle of 
postwar American participation in international organ- 
ization by ratifying the treaty in an amended form, was 
never adequately appreciated by the doctrinaire Wilson- 
ins either at the time or in the later hagiography of 
the struggle). But this consigning of Senator Lodge and 
his colleagues to outer darkness did not really settle the 
major difficulty. It did not explain satisfactorily what it 
was for which Wilson’s supporters had battled so hard 
and whether the lost campaign had heen worth fighting 
at all, 

It took twenty years for the internationalist element 
among the American public to complete this essential 
tak of clarifying its own mind. And the clarification 
eventually came about only through reflection on the 
events of European history that filled the two decades 
following the Paris Conference. In this process, profes- 
sional historians took the lead. But the public was not 
far behind. Indeed, in the twenty-year polemic over the 


| Treaty of Versailles it is hard’to draw the line between 
| sholarship and journalism. For the conclusions of the 
| scholars grew logically out of the changed political at- 
| mosphere—and these conclusions in turn served to 
| strengthen the popular convictions from which they had 


arisen. And when—a full three decades after the Peace 


| Conference of 1919—the “Versailles question” in effect 


ceased to be a subject of controversy, it was owing to a 


| change in international relationships that had consigned 


to obsolescence the original issues of the debate. 

The first phase of this semi-popular, semi-scholarly 
trvolution of opinion was the attitude known as revision- 
im. In the United States, as in Britain, revisionism can 
be described as nothing short of a crisis of bad con- 
science. The two elements that most assiduously fed into 
it were the growing conviction that the reparations 
clauses of the treaty were unrealistic and impossible of 


fulfilment (Germany’s default and the French occupation 


es 
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of the Ruhr seemed proof positive that Keynes had been 
right all along), and the parallel belief that the war- 
guilt clause on which these punitive provisions rested was 
patently unjust. It was with this latter argument that 
historical scholarship entered the debate in most in- 
fluential fashion. The publication of the “Kautsky Docu- 
ments,” followed by the more systematic Grosse Politik 
der europdischen Kabinette, had opened the eyes of a 
generation of historians. And the contention that Ger- 
many was not solely responsible for the outbreak of the 
war—that indeed both Austria and Russia were rather 
more responsible—received scholarly confirmation with 
the publication in 1928 of Sidney B. Fay’s The Origins 
of the World War. It is significant that Fay’s work rested 
primarily on the Grosse Politik. The subsequent studies 
of the events of July 1914 that drew on the British and 
French documents handled the German role less char- 
itably. 

Moreover, Fay’s work and the more journalistic efforts 
that accompanied it reflected the optimism and good will 
toward Germany engendered in America by the achieve- 
ments of the “Stresemann era.” From 1924 to 1929, 
democracy in Germany seemed to be well established; 
what was more, the Weimar Republic was pursuing a 
policy of international concord and, it appeared, recon- 
ciliation with France. The advent of Hitler changed all 
that—yet not to the extent that one might have supposed. 
American historians and the public associated with them 
did not execute a complete about-face. They did not 
suggest that they had been all wrong about Germany, the 
treaty and the origins of the war. They tried to keep their 
heads and to maintain a distinction between “good” and 
“bad” Germans. In fact, as compared with American at- 
titudes during the First World War, it is amazing to 
what an extent such a distinction continued to be made— 
that a crudely anti-German attitude was less widespread 
in the United States during the second war than during 
the first, despite the fact that the later struggle offered. 
in the Nazi terror and the systematic destruction of 
European Jewry, far more reason for moral indignation. 

Rather than repudiating, then, their former revision- 
ism, the American historians and public simply sought 
to correct what was incoherent and superficial in the 
earlier view. They began to see more clearly that the 
problems the peacemakers had confronted at Paris were 
not merely moral but technical—that in all the diffi- 
culties of the post-armistice world, amid economic ruin 
and psychological exhaustion, to have arrived at any 
settlement at all was in itself an achievement. (Par- 
enthetically one might recall that today, nine years 
after the end of the Second World War, Germany and 
Austria are still without peace treaties.) Writing at the 
height of the second war, Thomas A. Bailey judiciously 
suggested that “it was ... impossible for Wilson to have 
his own way all—or perhaps most—of the time. . . . The 
marvel is that he got as much of his program written 
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VERSAILLES CONTINUED 


into the Treaty as he did.” And Bailey continued: 


“It has been fashionable in recent years to condemn 
the Treaty of Versailles as thoroughly bad. The truth 
is that it contained much that was good and much that 
was bad. . . . But, all things considered, it is remark- 
able that the defects were not more numerous, more 
pervasive. and more glaring. One could even go so far 
as to say that the most surprising thing about the 
Treaty is not that it was unsatisfactory but that any 
kind of treaty came out of the madhouse at Paris.” 
Somewhat earlier in the war, Paul Birdsall had 

arrived at an essentially similar conclusion. And he had 
drawn attention to a serious flaw in the revisionist at- 
titude. The revisionists were sure that the treaty was bad. 
But the grounds they gave for their criticism were fre- 
quently contradictory. The treaty was not Wilsonian 
enough: It had violated the President’s own ideals by 
imposing impossible terms on Germany. At the same 
time, the treaty—or rather treaties, for here the settle- 
ments of Saint-Germain and Trianon came into question 
—were too Wilsonian: By a doctrinaire application of 
the nationality principle, they had destroyed the eco- 
nomic and cultural unity of the Danubian basin. In the 
1920s, the latter type of criticism had been muted. In- 
terest had concentrated on Germany, and the fate of the 
Austro-Hungarien Empire had been brought into the 
discussion only secondarily to clinch the main point. 
But in the 1930s, with democracy succumbing in nearly 
all of the small succession states, and with the absence 
of a strong barrier to Nazi expansion in Central Europe 
painfully apparent, a reconsideration of the European 
role of Austria-Hungary was only logical. The result was 
a posthumous rehabilitation of the Hapsburg Empire, ac- 
companied by the suggestion that Wilsonian principles 
had gratuitously flouted Europe’s deepest historical tra- 
ditions. 

The simultaneous employment of these two arguments 
was not only illogical. It also betokened a shift in the 
ethical basis of the whole discussion. The grounds on 
which the nationality principle was attacked were essen- 
tially practical. They recalled the traditional considera- 
tions of balance-of-power politics. And thereby they 
threatened to undermine the “idealism” that had been 
the strength of both the Wilsonian and the revisionist 
position. In retreating from the facile optimism of the 
late 1920s, American professors and the public that fol- 
lowed them were in danger of falling into the opposite 
error. “The disillusioned liberal,” Professor Birdsall 
warned, “has been the unwitting ally of the cynical ad- 
vocate of physical force as the only conceivable basis for 
world politics.” 

At last the American professors and publicists were 
beginning to define the issues more clearly. The Amer- 
ican people could not have it both ways: They could not 
drink their Wilsonianism straight and at the same 
time criticize the nationality principle. As the work of 
clarification proceeded, it gradually became apparent that 
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the central fault of the treaty was that it was both to 
Wilsonian and not Wilsonian enough—depending oy 
how one chose to look at it. Necessarily. it had been 
peace of compromise among the victors. It had heey 
neither the iron treaty for which Clemenceau and Foch 
had argued, nor the peace of reconciliation which was 
the presumed goal of the American President. (I sq 
“presumed,” since, in his pre-armistice attitude toward 
the Germany of Prince Max, Wilson had behaved in 
far from conciliatory fashion; it may be doubted whether 
Wilson has any clearer right to be called a Wilsoniay 
than Marx in his later years had to being a Mar. 
ist.) Doubtless a great number of such internation 
compromises have in the past served the cause of peace. 
But in the case of the Versailles Treaty the gap betwee 
the two opposing viewpoints was too great to be bridged, 
In effect, the compromise proved less satisfactory than 
what might have resulted from a frank acceptance of 
either of the contending principles. As Professor Baile 
put it, “The Treaty . . . fell between two stools. It was 
neither a thorough-going victor’s peace nor a peace of 
accommodation.” 

Obviously the lesson applied to the new war then in 
progress. And initially it looked as though the “Ca 
thaginian” school of thought would predominate. Such a 
least was the direction in which President Rooserel 
leaned. In all his thought and action during the wa, 
it was apparent that he was seeking to avoid Wilson’ 
mistakes—to learn from the disasters that had befalle 
his predecessor’s policy. Not only was he more harsh ati 
realistic in his plans for the postwar treatment of Ge: 
many—we now know that at one time he contemplate! 
partition. But in addition, and rather more consistenth, 
he carefully refrained from making the sort of specifi 
promises and commitments that had been enshrined i 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points: In contrast, the Atlanti 
Charter was an extremely vague document. Rather tha 
in general principles or a new League of Nations, Roo 
velt rested his hopes in the unity of the “grand alliance 
that was in the course of winning the war: He woul 
compromise his ideals in private and while the confit 
was still in progress rather than at the end of hostilte 
and in the full glare of peacetime publicity. This time ti 
peace would rest not on the shifting sand of genet 
principle and a merely theoretical equality among nalit® 
but on the unshakable personal friendship among tl 
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leaders of the three super-powers that had survived ev In 
test of wartime discord. Meanwhile, the specific terms" settle 
the peace settlement could wait: A “gentleman's agi par | 
ment” was enough. F Amer 

One is tempted to inquire which one suffered fe | past | 
more illusions, the “idealist” Wilson or the “real I far ry 
Roosevelt. In the long run, at least, the Rooseveliil (One 
effort to avoid a second Treaty of Versailles proved " Kenn: 
advised. Since there was neither treaty nor pte!) Amer 
commitment respecting Germany, the Allied states may 
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hands were bound by no fixed provisions such as had 
bedeviled international relations in the 1920s. As the 
situation changed—and changed radically—in the years 
following 1945, the British, French and Americans 
were free to shift their policy accordingly. They were 
at liberty to welcome Germany back as a friend and an 
equal in the community of Western nations. In short, 
they were free to embrace in turn each horn of the 
Versailles dilemma. Up to 1948 the settlement with Ger- 
many had in effect been a victor’s peace. And even after 
that date the partition of the country and the continued 
Soviet occupation of the Eastern zone had prolonged this 
Carthaginian” solution. But in the West the powers 
were able to make a clear-cut shift to a settlement of 
conciliation: Little but a lingering psychological re- 
sistance on both sides stood in the way. In far less time 
than it had taken for the terms of Versailles to lapse— 
ina far shorter period than the 17 years from 1919 to 
1936—the Western victors of 1945 had tried both solu- 
tions between which the assembled statesmen of 1919 
had drawn an uneasy compromise, and had early settled 
for a peace of understanding. 

In a sense, then, the entire question of the Versailles 
wetlement has, as the French would put it, been dépassé 
par les événements. It is no longer a live issue before the 


» American public. Such discussion as has gone on in the 
| bast few years has frequently been of a revisionist sort 


far more radical than what was published in the 1920s. 
(One might mention the series of lectures by Ambassador 
Kennan in which he in effect questions the whole basis of 
American intervention in the First World War. And it 


may be even more significant that the most thorough 
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‘REALIST’ ROOSEVELT (SHOWN AT YALTA) SUFFERED FROM MANY ILLUSIONS 


and up-to-date study of interwar diplomacy—The Diplo- 
mats 1919-1939, edited by Gordon A. Craig and Felix 
Gilbert—discusses the Versailles issue only in passing 
and in other contexts. ) 

Basically, one question alone remains alive—the re- 
jection of the treaty by the United States Senate. During 
the Second World War, such historians as Bailey and 
Birdsall had early observed that this was the crucial 
issue. The return to isolationism ranked as the “great 
betrayal.” The rights and wrongs of the treaty were 
secondary: Whatever its defects, these could in time 
have been corrected. What was truly disastrous was the 
decision on the part of a majority of Senators—backed 
up, so far as one could tell, by a massive segment of 
public opinion—to withdraw from Europe and to leave 
its peoples, allied and enemy alike, to settle their dif_i- 
culties themselves. It took a second war to drive this 
lesson home—to convince the most thoughtful part of 
the American public that the United States had also 
borne its share of responsibility in permitting a situation 
to develop from which war alone offered an escape. 
Such was the final lesson of the twenty-year debate over 
the Versailles Treaty. And apparently it has been well 
learned. In the newspapers, in the classroom, in all but 
the back-eddies of American public life, it now goes 
unquestioned. The presence of American troops in 
Europe nine years after the end of hostilities is sufficient 
proof of the profound change in public sentiment that 
has taken place. Nearly a decade has gone by; there is 
every evidence that the new American role in Europe 
has passed into the sphere of unconscious and habitual 
acceptance. 





Despite Communist indoctrination, the young generation 


in the Soviet bloc is highly individualistic and finds 


numerous methods of expressing its independence 


Rebellious 


Youth Behind 
the Curtain 


By Peter Meyer 


“When I come to a meeting of 
intellectuals, I can tell them what- 
ever I want. But try it with the 
children! Children are far more 
sensible, more critical, and are not 
so easily deceived as adults. — 
Zdenek Nejedly, Czech Minister 
of Education (in Literarni Noviny, 
Prague) 


NE GRAVE QUESTION troubles 
6 ine who follows the signs 
of resistance to totalitarian rule in 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
There is ample evidence that large 
sections of the adult population de- 
spise the regime and oppose it by a 
thousand devious forms of passive re- 
sistance. The factory slowdowns. 
the sabotage of agricultural deliver- 





PETER MEYER, co-author of The Jews 
in the Soviet Satellites, writes fre- 
quently on Eastern European politics. 


ies, the disintegration of kolkhozes, 
last year’s strikes, and the June 17 
uprising in East Germany leave little 
doubt about that. But the partici- 
pants in these movements are people 
who have seen or at least glimpsed 
freedom, who have lived and been 
educated under  non-totalitarian 
regimes. What about the new gener- 
ation, the children who have never 
known anything but Communist edu- 
cation, who have grown up under 
totalitarian rule? 

Speculation on how this generation 
must think and feel usually ends on 
a rather pessimistic note. But, curi- 
ously enough, the Communists com- 
plain about youth all the time: Youth 
is “undisciplined”; it has “no re- 
spect” for State and Party; it is “un- 
reliable” and “irresponsible.” Surely 
there must be fire to produce so much 
smoke. 


Little reliable first-hand informs. 
tion is available. But sometimes , 
small window opens in the Iron Cy. 
tain, and we catch a glimpse of the 
Devil’s workshop where children’s 
wills and minds are supposed to hy 
molded. Then we see that the “ma. 
terial” of Communist education ;: 
not as malleable as expected, and thy 
youth puts up a surprisingly gooj 
fight. An interesting illustration ‘ 
found in a recent article in Cesk. 
slovensky Prehled, a publication of 
the National Committee for a Fre 
Europe, dealing with the exploits of 
the so-called “belties.” 

The “belties’—a word whose 
Czech equivalent is derived from the 
word belt—are what we would cal 
zoot-suiters. They are adolescent 
boys and girls who dress in a certain 
way, talk a special slang. behave in 
a particular provocative manner, and 
stubbornly refuse to conform to the 
views and mores extolled by the Con: 
munist party and youth organization. 
They certainly are not the most ai 
vanced or dangerous group of yout) 
opposing the Communist regime. bi! 
they are the most conspicuous atl 
provocative. Their mere existent 
is a constant torment to Communit 
leaders; official periodicals are fille 
with sermons and complaints abot 
“beltie-ism.” 

The _ individualistic. 
chistic revolt of youth against # 
cepted mores and imposed morali. 
against over-regulation and ove! 
organization of life. did not begi 
under the Communist regime. The 
“belties” look back on several gett: 
ations of spiritual ancestors. Tit 
first of these were the “tramps.” Th 
existed in the period between the " 
World Wars, under the democrié 
Czechoslovak Republic. In the 
days, every one of the numerous)” 
litical parties had its organized yo 
movement. There were also powel#™ 
gymnastic organizations and Ba 


semi-anal 


Scout associations, most of them as 


split along political _ lines. Eat 
“movement” included a polite 
party, labor unions, consumers © 
operatives, gymnastic organizli™ 
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with groups, and often even burial 
widies of its own, with one Weltan- 


yaung, one political ideology— 
\ationalist, Catholic, National Social- 
ig, Social Democratic or Communist, 
«the case might be. People were 
ym, educated, entertained, married 
nd finally buried in a particular 
“ovement.” 

But many young people did not 
ike it. They wanted to live their 
wn lives, according to their own 
nis. They learned to hate organ- 
ition. They ridiculed the “bour- 
gois philistines,” but they did not 
lke the “organizers of the prole- 
uriat” either. They were against 
seything  organized—the _ state 
wwer, oficial religion, the political 
wrties, the Weltanschauung-bound 
oth movements, the Boy Scouts. 
The “tramps” were by no means 
ramps in the American sense. Dur- 
ing the week, they worked in fac- 
tories, department stores, shops and 
ifices like everybody else. But on 
wekends or at vacation time they 
hiked to the woods, camped in tents 
or shacks, sang, drank and made 
merry. Their settlements were “free 
communities,” and their only execu- 
tives were elected or self-appointed 
“sherifis” who were respected only 
by those who wanted to recognize 
thir authority. This weekend com- 
munity recognized, above all. two 
sie values: freedom and friendship. 
Freedom was individual, and friend- 
ship personal and selective. 
Interestingly enough, this move- 
ment was intimately connected with 
American lore. The imaginary 
world in which the “tramps” spent 
their weekend life of freedom was 
America. In sombreros and_ ten- 
tillon hats, checked shirts, broad 
belts and moccasins, they tried to 
look like the cowboys in dime novels. 
The diminutive suburban railroad 
Which took them to the woods south 
of Prague was baptized the Pacific: 
small hills along the Vitava and 
Sava Rivers became the Rockies 
ind Sierras; every brook flowing 
through a ravine harbored settle- 
ments called Colorado or Yellowstone 
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a 


Canyon, while Klondikes were too 
numerous to count. The words 
“sheriff,” “tramp” and “squaw,” the 
last one describing the tramp’s female 
companion, were used in the original: 
the songs were mostly about America. 

The Communists, who always try 
to infiltrate everything from narcotic 
gangs to Sunday schools, attempted 
to substitute Pamirs and Turksibs 
for the Sierras and Pacifics, but with- 
out much luck. The industrious 
Stakhanovites somehow did not have 
as much appeal as the adventurous 
cowboys, and even the Communist 
cells among the tramps did not re- 
lish the theory and practice of “demo- 
cratic centralism.” Party instructors 


YEARS OF RED PROPAGANDA HAVE FAILED TO COMMUNIZE THE YOUTH 


who tried to expel tramps for right 
or left deviations were themselves 
kicked out of the camps. “Wild” 
tramps prevailed against the “class- 
conscious” ones. This was in demo- 
cratic Czechoslovakia, and fighting 
against totalitarian ideologies was 
easy. 

Under the Nazi occupation, tramps’ 
settlements often became refuges for 
persecuted patriots, but soon the 
Gestapo got wind of it and raided 
the woods. Open propaganda for 
the ideal of absolute freedom became 
impossible. While the old-time tramp 
fought for his existence, a new type 
of individual resister was born. His 
habitat was not in the woods and 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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YOUTH CONTINUED 


valleys but in the city streets. An 
original and provocative costume was 
still his hallmark, but the exotic cow- 
boy outfit was replaced by the eccen- 
tric “zoot suit.” The purpose was 
still to “provoke the philistines,” in 
this case the Nazi and collaborationist 
bureaucrats. The idea was to mani- 
fest freedom in all the freakish ways 
not yet completely blocked by the 
individual friendship 


and the voluntary solidarity of the 


dictatorship; 


gang was set against the impersonal 
totalitarian organization. 

Today’s “belties” are the younger 
brothers of the participants in this 
wartime movement. 
and vocabulary are a little different, 
but the idea is the same. 

Long, conical-shaped jackets, tight. 


Their costume 


pipe-like trousers, and very thick 
soles are now basic ingredients of 
the uniform to end all uniforms. A 
large number of buttons is de rigueur 
—some experts say the minimum is 
28. And chewing gum is essential: 
without it, the “beltie” does not feel 
complete. As the nationalized indus- 
try does not supply this product of 
Western decadence, the few Chiclets 
obtained from Western food packages 
are chewed over and over, and very 
complicated conservation techniques 
are developed to make them last 
longer. Accustomed .to looking for 
substitutes for almost everything, the 
subjects of a “people’s democracy” 
“belties” are 


are inventive; many 


seen chewing small droplets of 
paraffin, gathered from candles used 
during the frequent electricity break- 
downs. 

Exotic costumes and haircuts, the 
use of slang, jitterbugging. the sing- 
ing of old tramp songs—all these are 
manifestations of opposition to Com- 
The 


“belties” want to get as far away as 


possible from the overalls of the 
>] 


munist-imposed uniformity. 


“proletarian.” from the open shirt 
and enthusiastic look of the Kom- 
somolets. .. . 

Official propaganda tries to de- 
pict the “beltie” gangs as juvenile 
delinquents. 
quent “crimes” mentioned in propa- 


However, the most fre- 
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ganda trials of several such gangs in 
1953 were acts of vandalism, collec- 
tive spitting on unsympathetic 
passersby from a high wall in a park, 
and participation in street brawls. 
The sentences were harsh: 3 to 7 
years in prison for boys and girls 
between 16 and 20 years of age. The 
Communist press stressed that it was 
only a step from wearing a “beltie” 
costume to organizing burglary and 
murder. 

The officially attributed source of 
this corruption of youth is, of course, 
Wall Street. Nevertheless, there is a 
connection with America. Like the 
“tramps” in the Thirties, the “belties” 
today find in America the inspiration 
for their love of freedom, and in 
American products the most provoca- 


The 


praise of everything American is, of 


tive symbols of happiness. 
course, most of all a protest against 
Communist propaganda. Therefore. 
Coca-Cola, Chiclets and be-bop, all 
the official symbols of “American 
decadence,” are celebrated as the 
most wonderful things in life. 


The 


Prehled quotes a “beltie” song which 


article in Ceskoslovensky 
was composed collectively and ac- 
quired great popularity. It runs 
something like this: 
“In America, men are happy and 
life is gay; 

They smoke Camels and drink 
Coca-Cola every day... . 
When the boys from America 

come to our lands, 

They will come in gorgeous 
cars, with baskets in their 
hands; 

We will re-open the bars, and 
be-bop we won’t miss, 

We will live in happiness and 
ee 

When I go to America, to the 
land of fame, 

I will try to get myself a pretty 
dame; 

I will buy a Cadillac and marry 
me a Miss, 

And then live in happiness and 
bliss.” 

On May Day, 1953, when the Com- 


munist parade in Prague reached the 


corner of Wenceslas Square ay 
Prikopy (a spot corresponding to the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and 424 
Street in New York). a group of sey. 
eral dozen “belties” began to sing 
this song. The parade stopped an 
the participants listened. some of 
them not without signs of the hapyi. 
ness and bliss mentioned in the 
verses. In a few minutes, Comm. 
nist activists and policemen cane 
running to the place of the disturb. 
ance, but most of the “belties” had 
disappeared into the crowd as quickly 
Those fey 
were _ brutally 
beaten, but later they were release 


as they had appeared. 


who were caught 
into the custody of young Comm. 
nists who were supposed to “te 
educate” these “petty-bourgeois ele. 
ments.” 
Petty-bourgeois? This raises a 
interesting question. The wartine 
in Czechoslovakia had 


really been mostly of lower-midde 


zoot-suiters 
class origin. But, according to al 
available information. today’s “bel 
ties” are mostly manual worker 
many of them from old working 
class families. Hence the Commu 
nist leaders’ frantic efforts to exorcist 
this horrifying specter. 

Nor does this specter haunt onl 
Czechoslovakia. At the recent Cor 
munist Youth Congress in Moscow, 
A. N. Shelepin, National Secretar 
of the Komsomol, complained «i 
Stilyags (zoot-suiters) who “wea 
haircuts and dress. like 
parrots.” These individuals wer 
seen not only in Leningrad and Mo 
but also in Tiflis in Soviet 
Georgia and Erivan in Soviet 4 
menia. They were accused, amol 
other horrors, of loafing in the stret 
and chasing girls. Again, most ® 
them are the children of workes 
And, again, the trouble is that thes 
do not believe Communist prop 
ganda and do not want to submil . 
the drudgery and endless boredom # 
totalitarian life. 

It seems that children are, as Mt 
Nejedly. the Czech Minister of Ei 
cation, rightly observed. “not * 
easily deceived.” 


Tarzan 
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(DITORIAL 


WHAT IS SECURITY? 


EBSTER’S PRIMARY DEFINITION of the word “se- 
WW iy” is as follows: “the state or feeling of be- 
ing free from fear, care, danger, etc.; safety or a sense 
if safety.” By this definition one must evaluate the 
hweaucratic procedures in the Executive Branch of the 
federal Government which are collectively known as the 
‘curity system.” Does this system, on balance, free our 
wuntry from fear? Does it contribute to a national sense 
of safety ? 

In the days before Washington was fully aware of the 
Communist menace, people were barred from Federal 
employment on two broad grounds. On the one hand, 
those who had committed crimes or were of demonstrably 
lisreputable character were disqualified in advance, or 
vere summarily discharged when their misdeeds were 
aposed. On the other hand, those who dissented from 
itermined national policies, or proved incapable of 
executing them, were either not appointed in the first 
place, or asked to resign when their conduct impeded 
the national administration. The public made suitable 
distinctions between the two types of disbarment; dis- 
charged grafters were indeed disgraced, while those let 
go on policy grounds were free and unmarked. 

In its first efforts to tackle the problem of pro-Com- 
munists serving an anti-Communist government, the 
Truman Administration attempted to observe this dis- 
tinction, Men of demonstrable disloyalty were treated 
with the opprobrium previously accorded crooks and 
srafters; on the other hand, when Mr. Truman fired 
Commerce Secretary Wallace for opposition to the Tru- 
nan Doctrine, the President placed sharp emphasis on 
lisagreement, but made no imputation of disloyalty. 
Truman cast doubt on Wallace’s opinions as a politician, 
wt on his character as a man. Wallace’s behavior in 
18 was foolish, even dangerous, but his reaction to 
Korea showed his basic loyalty and thus bore out the 
wisdom of the libertarian principles under which Presi- 
dent Truman had acted. 

In recent years, such vital distinctions have become 


| blurred. The label of “security risk” and the stigma that 
| companies it can now be applied (see pp. 3-6) to men 


whose loyalty, probity and discretion are beyond ques- 
tion. This new concept has been made necessary, its 


| thief exponents say, by the urgency of preventing the 


disclosure of secret information. 

It is our view that the fundamental fallacy of the 
‘nlite “security system” lies in a respect for the efficacy 
of secrecy which—even in the purely military field—is 
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grossly exaggerated. In the atomic field, the security 
man’s holy of holies, we confront this seeming paradox: 
The Soviets, with the aid of numerous spies and official 
laxity, were four years behind us on the A-bomb, but 
only a few months behind (and with a cheaper method) 
on the H-bomb, at a time when secrecy had become a 
major preoccupation of government. The paradox dis- 
solves when one recalls the nuclear achievements not only 
of Russian science since Mendeleev, but of German sci- 
ence, as well as the very high priority which the Kremlin 
has given to military technology over 35 years. As far 
as the Soviets are concerned, it is now clear that secrecy 
can, at best, delay their production of new weapons; it 
cannot prevent it. (There is also the possibility. as evi- 
denced by German success with V-weapons., that the 
enemy will produce such weapons before we do.) What 
secrecy does to a democracy, in depriving the supposedly 
sovereign people of the information essential to decision, 
is another, more serious question. 

From this standpoint, one must recognize that the 
preservation of secrets is a relatively minor element in 
assuring the national security. It is currently fashionable 
to explain the costly errors of well-intentioned men, 
parties and classes by the demon ex machina of espion- 
age and infiltration. Yet, the treason of the Rosenbergs 
cost us much less than the political illusions of President 
Roosevelt and the bipartisan naiveté of 1942-46. In the 
same way, the obstreperous Oswald Mosley did not, 
could not, place England in greater jeopardy than did the 
late Neville Chamberlain, assisted by the complacency 
of Tory blimps and Labor pacifists. In our own time, 
few spies can match the damage done to freedom’s cause 
by the loyal men who allowed the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration to sleep through the June 1953 revolts in the 
satellites, or the other loyal men who resolutely refused 
to make up their minds through months of crisis in Indo- 
China. Yet—and here is the rub—for the failures of 
Chamberlain and Roosevelt and Eisenhower all of us 
bear some measure of personal responsibility. And we 
still bear responsibility for the future: no spies, no 
“security systems” will excuse any of us from that. Only 
in proportion as that responsibility is positively exercised 
in the direction of unequivocal democratic policies for 
the global struggle will this nation become free from fear 
and move toward real safety. When we are on the road 
to achieving that true security, the questions of bureau- 
cratic loyalty and official secrecy will be seen in proper 
perspective. 





LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


David Riesman Explores the Problem 
Of the Individual in a Mass Society 


HICKS 


is THE INTRODUCTION to one of the sections of /ndi- 
vidualism Reconsidered (Free Press, $6.00), David 
Riesman tells of a conference at which he and others at- 
tempted to interpret American society to a group of 
foreign students. He quotes one of the speakers as saying 
that “the delegates were having trouble because Amer- 
ican culture had become, in some ways, more sophisti- 
cated than they realized.” He continues: “I myself con- 
stantly feel that it escapes my efforts at investigation, 
that I have a sense of only a very small fragment of what 
goes on, and that neither social science nor other forms 
of reporting are quite keeping up with the growing 
differentiation of our national life.” 

This modest tribute to the complexity and richness of 
the civilization of contemporary America indicates why 
Riesman is so stimulating a student of our culture. 
Whereas many people say that we are living through a 
revolution, he really feels it. That an economy of abund- 
ance has been established, for the first time in history, 
is for him the marvel that it ought to be for all of us. 
and he is constantly trying to grasp the implications of 
this achievement. 

As I looked through the names of the thirty essays 
Riesman has included in I/ndividualism Reconsidered, 
I wondered a little why he had chosen the name of that 
particular essay as the title of his book. After all, he is 
known as a student of our mass society, and it is with the 
characteristics of such a society that most of the essays 
are concerned. But, as I read the book, I understood why 
he had wished to let the emphasis of the title fall on the 
individual rather than on society. To say that he is 
chiefly interested in discovering how the individual can 
live a good life in a mass society is to make his aim 
sound commonplace, but it is in fact revolutionary. 
Most of the people who defend mass society show little 
interest in the individual, and most of the proponents 
of individualism condemn mass society outright and 
would turn back the clock a century or half a dozen 
centuries. Riesman heartily approves of the high stand- 
ards of living and the approximate equality that have 
come about in this age of abundance, and he finds much 
that is good in mass society and mass culture, but he 
never forgets the importance of the individual. 

The first essay of Riesman’s I ever read was called 


“The Ethics of We Happy Few,” which dealt with ano & 
very widely-known novel by Helen Howe. I remember — 
wondering why a sociologist would want to write about & 
this particular book, which I had found moderately enter. 
taining but not especially significant. It told abouts 
young woman who had grown up in a snobbish clique of 
intellectuals in the East, who broke with that clique, a 
who discovered a new meaning in life when she leame 
to know and like the common people. I felt that th 
satirical description of the clique was quite amusing hit 
that the conversion didn’t come off. Riesman, I found, 
agreed with these judgments but went on to criticn & 
the heroine’s renunciation of the standards and r 
sponsibilities of the intellectual life. 

I was not to understand all the implications of thi F 
indictment until I had read other essays of Riesman' 
and especially The Lonely Crowd. In the latter, it wil 
be recalled, he describes three types of character—n f 


dition-directed, inner-directed and other-directed. Sint . 
he believes that the other-directed person, the kind if . 


person who takes his values from those around him, 
the most numerous type in our society, he devotes mud 


of the book to the behavior of such persons. But kf . 


neither recommends nor condemns the other-directei F 
character; he reserves his praise for the autonomo— 


character, the person who has learned to choose for hin F 


self. 

The essay on We Happy Few, then, was one of Rie 
man’s earlier attempts to present the concept of aillor 
omy. That the heroine should be critical of her om 
group was fine; that she should accept uncritically t 
values of another group—and that the author appro 
of her doing so—was bad. Other essays in the first i" 
sections of the volume develop related concepts. Riesm# 
believes that autonomous persons are few—the title “fF 
one of the essays is “The Saving Remnant”—but helt 
lieves that they can and do exist in our kind of sociéy[R 
and he is anxious that there should be more of them. 
of the related concepts of great importance is what b 
calls “the nerve of failure”’—“the nerve to be ones 
when that self is not approved of by the dominant ati 
of a society.” 

In all these essays, the reader is constantly impres 
by Riesman’s determination not to ignore attitude 
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facts because they won’t fit conveniently into his theories. 
Thus, he says at the outset: “I am defending individual- 
ism (of a certain sort) and being critical of conformity 
(of acertain sort). Yet, I am perfectly sure that I would 


! not be attacking ‘groupism’ in America if I could not 


rely on its durable achievements—it is just these that 


’ make individualism possible.” Again, in talking about 
| values, he writes: “Thus, there are issues on which I am 
| arelativist and issues on which I am an absolutist and 


those in which I am in doubt as to what I am or should 
he, Such moral experimentalism, while it has the perils 


| | have already outlined and others I know not of, is 

| essential if we are to meet life flexibly, listening to the 

' ancestor within and the friend without, but not bound to 
obey either.” 


This persistence in qualification could, of course, be 
the product of weakness, but with Riesman it comes from 
subtlety and breadth of vision. This is particularly clear 
inan essay he wrote last year for the American Scholar 
in reply to Archibald MacLeish’s “Loyalty and Free- 
dom.” MacLeish had viewed with alarm the rise of Mc- 
Carthyism and related phenomena, and Riesman wanted 


| to suggest that the alarm might be excessive by point- 
| ing out how much evidence there was to indicate that 


we were not on the brink of fascism. At the same time, 
he was afraid that his article might encourage indiffer- 


| ence to McCarthyism, and in a characteristically candid 
| postscript he confesses that it seems, in some degree. 
| to have done so. The question here is not whether Ries- 


_ & man has exactly estimated the threat of reaction, either 
ted. Sint & 
e kind... .. ats " a 

is his willingness to look critically at his own position. 


nd him, i 


in his original article or in the postscript; the great point 


The same sort of discrimination is to be found in 


| Riesman’s studies of popular culture. He is sympathetic 
| inhis approach to the mass media, and chides the critics 


for failing to recognize the good things that have been 
accomplished. But here, as everywhere, he is concerned 


| with the free development of the individual. There is. 
| for instance, an essay called “Recreation and the Recre- 


ationist,” originally delivered as a lecture to a confer- 
ence of social workers, in which Riesman tactfully asks 
whether we are allowing our recreation to be over-organ- 
ied. And in two essays he explicitly defends the right 
to be different. The autonomous person, he clearly feels, 
will neither sneer at mass culture nor disparage what is 


| called high culture but will take his enjoyment where 


he finds it. 


Certain of the essays are interesting not only because 
they show Riesman’s critical methods in operation but 
also because they indicate something of his intellectual 
background. There is, for instance, an essay on Veblen 
that explores and attempts to explain the latter's weak- 
nesses. “In my judgment,” Riesman writes, “he is a 
poor, if often amusing and provocative, guide to Amer- 


ica.” (This thesis is developed more fully in Riesman’s 


book on Veblen in the Twentieth Century Library.) For 
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Freud, to whom he devotes four essays, he has greater 
admiration than for Veblen, stating, indeed, that “no one 
else has contributed so much to the vitality of the social 
sciences today.” Yet, in spite of his acknowledged debt 
to Freud, three of the four essays express drastic disagree- 
ments with Freud’s ideas. 

For the rest, there are two essays on totalitarianism 
and four on the methods of the social sciences. The latter 
are on the professional side, but they are full of in- 
cidental insights that will reward the lay reader. The 
former bear sharply on the problems of the present 
moment. In an essay significantly called “Some Obser- 
vations on the Limits of Totalitarian Power,” Riesman 
asks whether Orwell and others haven’t attributed to 
totalitarianism a monolithic quality that it doesn’t really 
have. The raising of this kind of question, as heretical in 
certain circles as the questions Riesman has raised about 
McCarthyism are in others, is one of Riesman’s great 
services to American intellectual life. And to prove 
that a more realistic attitude toward totalitarianism might 
have practical consequences, he has written a pointed 
fantasy, “The Nylon War.” 

In “The Limits of Totalitarian Power,” as in the reply 
to Archibald MacLeish, Riesman wonders whether the 
harried intellectuals are not underestimating the strength 
of the society in which they live. Of these troubled per- 
sons, so many of them habitual prophets of doom and 
bred-in-the-bone enemies of the status quo, whatever the 
status quo may be, he writes: “I regret that they do not 
see that we in America now live in what in many ways 
is a great age. Terrible things are happening but wonder- 
ful things, too, and the former do not cancel out the 
latter any more than they do in one’s personal life.” And 
again: “In the arts of consumption as well as in the arts 
of production, Americans have moved so fast that, in 
architecture and design, in moving pictures and in poetry 
and criticism, we are living in what I believe to be one 
of the great cultures of history. It is not fashionable to 
say this. Yet, we may ask as Crane Brinton does in 
Ideas and Men: What is there in Pericles’ famous praise 
of Athens that does not apply to us, in some or even in 
extended measure?” 

Indeed this is not the fashionable sort of thing to be 
saying today, but that does not make it any the less 
valuable—or, for that matter, any the less true. When [| 
reviewed The Lonely Crowd three-years ago (THE NEW 
LEADER, March 12, 1951), I wondered whether the kind 
of society Riesman was describing could stand the strain 
of a prolonged cold-and-hot war. Although I am more 
optimistic now than I was then, I think that is a reason- 
able question to raise. What I am sure of, however. is 
that this culture of ours, even if it should vanish from 
the earth, would survive in men’s minds as an example 
of what the human race can accomplish. Among the 
forces that have forged that conviction must be included 
the writings of David Riesman. 






















The Fall of a Titan. 
By Igor Gouzenko. 
Norton. 629 pp. $4.50. 


WueEN Igor Gouzenko, the 26-year- 
old code clerk at the Soviet Embassy 
in Canada. broke with the Soviet 
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tho 
A Titanie Russi l . 
Itanic Kussian Nove ‘ 
No 
‘ ; 6 . bre 
Reviewed by Vice Admiral Leslie C. Stevens } ,., 
Former U.S. naval attaché in Moscow: \ 
“ ° ° ” ta 

author, “Russian Assignment 
or 
Gorky himself is thinly veiled as one —_ but, just as Uncle Tom’s Cabin was § 
Mikhail Gorin. But there is a re- probably more effective than all th | | 
markable fidelity to the facts of his abolitionist tracts, it takes a major o 
bla 


regime and sought refuge in the 
free world. bringing with him the 
information which broke a major 
spy ring. some appreciative Can- 
adians are said to have provided him 
with sufficient means for his imme- 
diate material needs. This act of gen- 
erosity. which presumably gave Gou- 
zenko the opportunity to turn his 
hand to writing, has now paid a 
handsome dividend; for The Fall of 
a Titan is, in my opinion, perhaps 
the greatest Russian novel since 
Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy. 

Many a long novel by a Russian 
exile has been hailed as being in the 
great Russian tradition because it 
covered a broad panorama, was 
crowded with a large cast of char- 
acters. and voiced some humanitar- 
ian generalities. The Fall of a Titan 
has much more than conformity with 
this pattern to justify regarding it as 
an authentic successor to the great 
Russian novels of the last century. 
Although it is a pleasure to read 
Mervyn Black’s translation, it is diff- 
cult to judge a Russian text by its 
English version. However, the merits 
of this book go far beyond those 
of language. If Gouzenko can create 
two or three more books of equiva- 
lent caliber. he may well become the 
Dostoyevsky of our time. 

The author has taken the ambigu- 
ous circumstances of Maxim Gorky’s 
last days and death as the basis for 
a powerful and moving literary cre- 


ation. In order to lend some artistic 
latitude to the plot and _ setting, 
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life; and, where the actual facts are 
not known, one has the feeling that 
this is the way it must have been. 
Beria and Romain Rolland are simi- 
larly veiled, but other well-known 
names, such as Voroshilov, Stalin. 
Malenkov and Shcherbakov, are not 
disguised. 

In the first scenes of the drama, 
Feodor Novikov is an ambitious 
young professor of Russian history 
at the University of Rostov-on-Don. 
He is given the official assignment of 
either making Gorin useful to the 
regime or doing away with him. How 
Novikov carries out his assignment, 
which is complicated by Gorin’s per- 
and_ by 
younger brother Nikolai; how this 
brilliant Soviet citizen 
reacts to the pressures that are ex- 


sonality Novikov’s own 


ambitious, 


erted on him; and the cumulative 
effects upon all who surround him— 
all this makes a story that is less 
diffuse, more tightly knit and com- 
pact than most of those of the Rus- 
sian masters. And from this single 
central situation Gouzenko has cre- 
ated a world—the Soviet world as it 
must be. 

More than one observer of the 
Soviet scene has said that it would 
take a Shakespeare or a Dostoyevsky 
to portray what must go on in the 
tormented minds and hearts of the 
Soviet peoples. It is not difficult to 
be aware of the ultimate realities of 
the Soviet system and to grasp them 
intellectually—too many unfortunates 
have experienced its darker aspects— 









creative effort to make it an emo- 


tional experience, to raise it from § 


the level of statistics and logic to that  "! 


of life itself. This Gouzenko has § ™ 


done, in a genuine flowering of the “ 
Russian novel. There is often a §™ 
vividness in dreams, nightmares in- . 
cluded, which makes them seem more a 
real than reality itself, and some 
how Gouzenko manages a similar . 
effect in the way his characters are 
able to twist truth into plausible lies br 
which entrap them into an utler ln 
dream-like hopelessness. Even love th 
and passion are given a new dimen § 
sion in his pages. : 

) 


Many of Dostoyevsky’s novels are 
concerned with the problem of a 
individual who reaches the intellee: 
tual conclusion that he is above con- 
science and morality, and that con 
sequently all things are permitted to 
him. This proposition fascinated 
Dostoyevsky, and he employed it 
with variations in many of his char 
acters—Raskolnikov, Verkhovens'. 
Kirilov, Stavrogin, Valkovsky, Iva 
Karamazov. Gouzenko has taken th 
same theme, but has lifted it from tle 
level of the individual to that of! 
whole society and way of life, shor 
ing the same immediate connettit! 
between thought and_ behavior. 4 
crude materialism which denies # 
moral values except the good of the E 
state has some far-reaching impli 
tions, and here we see them worket 
out in their terrifying reality. § 

Gouzenko does all this witht J 
moralizing, skilfully bringing ot te e 
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iepths of his thought in the easy 
nd natural speech of his characters. 
\nd many of the characters are from 
ihe same picturesque company as 
hose of Gogol, Ostrovsky or Saltykov- 
sichedrin. Gouzenko acknowledges 
tis debt to Dostoyevsky, for Feodor 
Novikov compares himself and his 
trother to Ivan and Alyosha Kar- 
amazov. Like Dostoyevsky, Gouzenko 
takes the plot of a murder mystery 
or detective story and gives it pro- 
found psychological significance. 
Gouzenko’s characters are rich and 
complex, not drawn in the crude 
black and white of Soviet literature. 
ad they shade into one another as 
types. At the same time, one is al- 
ways made aware that these char- 
acters, “steeped in lies, intrigues, 
aspicions.” are the inevitable prod- 
ut of a hasic idea, Protopopov, the 
old Tsarist detective, is released from 
prison to solve a murder. And solve 
ithe does. in a fascinating way; but, 
instead of the murderer being 
brought to trial as a result, the 
knowledge of his crime is used by 


the regime as a means of blackmail. 


Through Gorin, who loves human- 
ity but hates people, the whole theory 


| ofthe Communist idea is indicted: 


“Suddenly, as if some inner 
light had illuminated his whole 
life, he became unbearably sorry 
for Feodor. Not anger, not fear of 
him, but his sufferings, seized Gor- 
in. And not Novikov alone, but 
thousands like him, a whole gen- 
eration of Novikovs stood before 
him—they shouted, laughed in his 
face, their furious, arrogant masks 
hid the skulls, broken bodies, red 
pools of acrid-smelling blood. 
Chilled, shivering as if a wild 
wind had blown open the door 
on the black night of their life, 
Mikhail for an instant sensed their 
feelings. sensed and shuddered be- 
fore the icy wilderness. Every- 
thing he had borne these three 
days: the blow, the fall, imminent 
death and now repentance, all 
dimmed before the horror of the 
revelation. ‘They all could have 

n good, kind people, with noble 
eelings, with warm hearts, but 
they have become monsters. Is it 


their fault? And if not, then 
Whose??? 
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This book is more violent and 
brutal than Koestler’s Darkness at 
Noon, but it has something of its 
subtlety. In its characters, the often 
ambiguous Party formulas are un- 
derstandable and recognizable as 
valid springs of action. Some of its 
action is contrived, but that may be 
said of many great novels of the 
past; and the brooding sense of in- 
evitability, of being trapped by life, 
does not suffer because of such occa- 
sional dramatic devices. 

The Fall of a Titan has a message, 
and so is completely consistent with 


the deep-seated Russian belief that 
all art should be purposive. In its 
Dostoyevskian framework of ultimate 
morality, it says that there can be no 
compromise with evil, but that this 
Russian generation of Ivan Karam- 
azovs must learn by experience, and 
when it has the experience it is too 
late. : 
It also runs true to type in say- 
ing that there is basic good in “the 
people.” “The good man will remain, 
he will outlive everything.” And 
those who have known the Russian 
people can well believe it. 





Symposium on Communism 


The Threat of Soviet Imperialism. 
Ed. by C. Groves Haines. 
Johns Hopkins. 402 pp. $5.00. 


Tuis Is a record of the symposium 
on the problem of Soviet imperialism 
held last year under the auspices of 
the School of Advanced International 
Studies at Johns Hopkins University. 
Because of the excellent qualifications 
of most of the participants, it is more 
valuable and durable than 
works of this type. 

The first two sections, by George 
F. Kennan, author of the “contain- 
ment” policy, and George A. Mor- 
gan, a Foreign Service officer, are 
extremely erudite and learned. Ken- 
nan’s contribution is full of subtle 


most 


historical insights, casting light on 
the relations between Russia and the 
West, past and present. Mr. Morgan 
examines the driving forces behind 
imperialism and concludes 
that “part of Russia, plus part of 
Marx formed a mixture far more 
explosive than either ingredient.” In 
other words, the issue is not whether 
we face traditional Russian im- 
perialism or fanatical world revolu- 
tionism. Rather, we face a combina- 
tion of the two. 
Harry Schwartz 
sound analysis of the economy of 
the Soviet Union and the Communist 
bloc, and Admiral Leslie C. Stevens, 


Soviet 


contributes a 


Reviewed by 
William Henry Chamberlin 


former naval attaché in Moscow, calls 
the roll of the Soviet armed forces. 
Willis C. Armstrong, of the State 
Department’s Office of International 
Materials Policy, discusses Soviet use 
of trade as a weapon. He recognizes 
the propaganda and_ economic 
dangers of the Soviet trade offensive. 
while remarking that Moscow, so 
far, has been “talking big about 
little trade.” One of the best papers 
is by Robert N. Carew Hunt, on the 
world Communist movement; Mr. 
Hunt is the author of a thoughtful 
and informative book on the theory 
and practice of Communism. 

U. Alexis Johnson, former Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, contributes a timely 
and realistic analysis of Red China 
and its role in the Communist move- 
ment throughout Asia. Mr. Johnson 
regards the Soviet-Chinese alliance 
as solid and based on Peking’s in- 
terests. Supplementing Mr. John- 
son, the Far Eastern expert Karl A. 
Wittfogel makes the valid point that 
a regime set on_ industrialization 
cannot afford to break with Moscow. 
“since China’s industrially most im- 
portant area, Manchuria, is .. . half 
encircled by the Soviet Union.” 
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Thakin Nu and the Pied Pipers 


Reviewed by Frank N. Trager 


Former Point Four director in Burma; research 
associate, MIT Center for International Relations 


Burma Under the Japanese. 
By Thakin Nu. 
St. Martin’s. 132 pp. $3.00. 


THIs Is an intimate little book by 
a great Asian anti-Communist 
leader who is too little known in this 
country. Burmese Premier U Nu 
(“U” is a title of respect) wrote this 
volume between August and Novem- 
ber 1945, during the first months of 
the British postwar reoccupation. In 
it, he indicates why the Burmese— 
like other Asians—first accepted and 
then rejected the Japanese. “Asia 
for the Asians,” the “Co-Prosperity 
Sphere,” the outstretched hand of 
the Japanese as liberators from the 
hated colonialism of the West— 
these were powerful motivating 
forces in the acceptance of the 
Japanese. The Burmese nationalists, 
struggling against the white man’s 
domination, avidly welcomed Jap- 
anese aid. They sent their young 
leaders to Japan for military and 
political training prior to Pearl Har- 
bor. After Japan entered the war. 
she was accorded a warm welcome 
throughout Southeast Asia. 

The rejection of Japan followed 
swiftly upon her initial successes. 
Her promises were empty ones: the 


outstretched hand frequently slapped 
the indigenous people; the local cur- 
rencies were debased: the local 
economy was tied to Tokyo, as it had 
previously been to the Western im- 
perialists. As U Nu writes, the Jap- 
anese “train up pupils, but they re- 
Up to 1943, the 
Japanese made occasional efforts to 
redeem _ their After 
that, it was too late. 

The Burmese nationalist leader- 
ship, known as the Thakin group, 
formed a new resistance movement. 
(““Thakin” means master: the mem- 
bers of the Thakin group resolved 
that they, not the British, would be 
masters in their own land.) The 
Anti-Fascist People’s = Freedom 
League reversed the trend of co- 
operation with the Japanese. It was 


main masters!” 


propaganda. 


composed primarily of Burmese 
patriots (except for the Communists. 
who were originally part of the 
coalition but later launched an in- 
surrection) whose unchanging ob- 
jective was Burmese freedom and in- 
dependence. Having erred with the 


Japanese. they gave their support to 
] ys pp 
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the British and Americans—neve 
forgetting their basic aim of Bur. 
mese liberation, which was achieved 
on January 4, 1948. 

U Nu (he dropped the prefix 
“Thakin” when he became the cop. 
stitutionally designated Prime Min. 
ister in 1952), school teacher, novel. 
ist and playwright, devout Buddhis, 
and able political leader of the mos 
hopeful country in South and South. 
east Asia, writes this account of the 
Japanese in dramatic 
autobiographical style. The mor 
of the tale, as he points out in the 
preface to the English edition, is: 

“Beware of Pied Pipers! ... 

Before the war, so many Burman 
were so ready to follow the seduc 
tive piping of the Japanese. .., 
And it led . . . to the Japanes 
occupation and . . . oppression. 
... Yet, even now it seems thet 
many of us have not learned the 
lesson. All over the world, pipes 
are chanting new tunes that ope 
up entrancing visions of imag: 
nary wonderlands . . . that wouli 
only bring ruin.” 

The reference is clear. U Nui 
imperialism, 


occupation 


speaking of Soviet 
which his Cabinet colleague, U Kyaw 
Nyelin, recently characterized # 
“more ruthless, more systematic’ 
than any previous form of colonid: 
ism. The Burmese under U Nu hare 
learned this lesson well; Burnt 
Under the Japanese helps us unit! 
stand why. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Disputes Recent Article on 
California Primary Elections 


jn his article, “Strange Bedfellows in Cali- 
nia” [THE New Leaver, May 31], Frank 
Yankiewiez seems surprised that the AFL has 
adored Governor Goodwin Knight for re- 
detion, even though he recognizes that a 
gid pro quo exists in Knight’s stand on anti- 
libor legislation and on the furthering of AFL- 
gosored legislation in California. Is this not 
‘ewarding labor’s friends”? What more can 
the labor movement ask of a political candi- 
date? 

To be sure, prior to becoming Governor, 
Knight was not considered a friend of labor. 
but as District Attorney for Alameda County, 
jomer Governor Earl Warren had also acquired 
a antilabor reputation. It was only after 
Yuren’s first message to the Legislature in 
jmuary 1943 that labor’s feeling of alarm at 
tis election began to be dissipated. We all 
know how he then went on to become the best 
fiend labor had ever had in the Governor's 
chair. And if Knight seems to be taking a 
leaf out of the Warren book on labor matters, 
and if he is to be judged by his actions as 
Governor, does he, too, not deserve labor’s 
support? 

Mankiewicz erred when he said that the 
AFL never endorsed Warren. He was openly 
endorsed in 1946, when he soundly and de- 
savedly trounced Robert W. Kenny in both 
Republican and Democratic primaries. True, 
he did not get official AFL backing in 1950, 
sine his opponent bore the magic Roosevelt 
mame and the then current fight against the 
TatHartley Law identified the Republican 
pay as the Taft-Hartley party. (In addition, 
‘significant portion of the California AFL 
vat still annoyed at Warren for the one piece 
 antilabor legislation he approved in 1947— 
‘hill aimed at jurisdictional strikes.) Never- 
theless, a large roster of AFL officials and 
FLafiiliated bodies openly supported Warren 
“ that time, while many AFL leaders supported 
um privately, 

Mankiewicz implies that it was purely a 
‘mbination of the Teamsters and Building 
Trades that forced the Knight endorsemént. 
Actually, Knight’s candidacy is being supported 
by ofcers of the Laundry Workers, State The- 
ilrical Federation, Sailors’ Union of the Pa- 
Retail Clerks, Theatrical Stage Employes, 
¥ mary Workers, State, County and Municipal 
— Building Service Employes, and others. 
a 28 central labor bodies throughout 

Mate endorsed Knight. 

_ Finally, Mankiewicz says that labor has a 

“EH knowledge that . . . Richard Graves 
trae meiaber if elected.” Labor in Cali- 

no such “secure knowledge.” Graves’s 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


labor record, insofar as he has one, is poor. 
As Executive Secretary of the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities and the League’s lobbyist in Sac- 
ramento, he was in constant opposition to 
organized labor’s legislative demands. He ac- 
tively and aggressively opposed reapportionment 
of the State Senate when this matter was offered 
as a referendum by the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor. The membership of the State 
Senate is weighted overwhelmingly in favor of 
the rural areas; San Francisco and Los Angeles 
have only one representative each. As a result, 
that body is the fountainhead of almost all 
the anti-labor legislation introduced in the Leg- 
islature. 

Graves also supported an anti-public-housing 
amendment to the State Constitution and fought 
to take powers away from the local housing 
authorities. More than that, when legislation 
was introduced into the State Legislature de- 
signed to improve the working conditions of 
state and municipal employes, Graves generally 
opposed it. The State, County and Municipal 
Workers have always considered Graves to be 
biased against Government employes. Thus, 
Graves’s labor supporters, too, have a strange 
bedfellow. 

If elected, Graves may also take a leaf out 
of the Warren book and change his labor views. 
Mankiewicz, however, should not assume that. 
because he would be elected under a Democratic 
label, which he acquired only in 1953, labor 
can feel confident that he would be its friend. 
Washington, D. C. Sot Davison 


I do not know if Mr. Davison is an official 
AFL spokesman in this matter, but he has pre- 
sented the routine explanation given by the 
State Federation here for its astonishing en- 
dorsement of Governor Goodwin Knight. 

The first objection raised to my article is the 
most important. Says Mr. Davison (and Cali- 
fornia AFL leaders): A quid pro quo agree- 
ment exists between the Governor and the AFL 
on anti-labor legislation (but surely not on fur- 
thering AFL-sponsored legislation, unless this 
was wholly secret); what more can labor ask 
of a political candidate? The answer, obviously, 
is: “Plenty.” 

The labor movement can ask a candidate, if 
it means what it says about its general responsi- 
bilities, for a genuine liberal platform, alive to 
the needs of the total community, and not the 
narrow porkchoppery displayed by the Califor- 
nia AFL. For example, labor could ask that a 
candidate support an FEPC, that he not insti- 
gate cuts in the State University appropriation 
by using up its surplus to show a balanced 
budget, that he support the State Senate re- 
apportionment which the State AFL sponsored 
in 1950, and that he do more for the unem- 
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THE BIG movie HIT! 


starring 
HUMPHREY JOSE VAN 


BOGART - FERRER - JOHNSON - MacMURRAY 
and intioducing ROBERT FRANCIS + MAY WYNN + color by TECHNICOLOR 
A COLUMBIA PICTURE + A STANLEY KRAMER PRODUCTION 


4th WEEK! 
WIDE-VISION SCREEN 
WITH STEREOPHONIC SOUND 
COOL— AIR-CONDITIONED 
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z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“THE STUDENT PRINCE” 


in CINEMASCOPE starring 


ANN BLYTH - EDMUND PURDOM 
JOHN ERICSON + LOUIS CALHERN - With EDMUND GWENN 
And the Singing Voice of MARIO LANZA 


Color by ANSCO - Directed by RICHARD THORPE 
Produced by JOE PASTERNAK - An M-G-M Picture 





Ni) «ON STAGE: “COMPASS POINTS”—Gala new reve produced by 
\ Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 








ENGAGEMENT EXTENDED THRU JULY 25 


*'The musical season is now at high noon; ‘Carousel’ is the most glerious of the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein works, and this is a performance of real quality!"'—-ATKINSON, N. Y. Times. 


ssa’ CAROUSEL $369 


HAMMERSTEIN’S 
TOP 
Evgs, incl. Sun. $:30—$1.50 to $3.60. Mats. Sat. & Sun. No Mon. 
Air-Conditioned N.Y. CITY CENTER, 131 W. 55 St., Circle. 6-8989. 
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DEAR EDITOR 
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ployed than suggest that they go to Ventuy 
County and pick lemons. 

In short, Knight got his endorsement in return, 
for a narrow pledge not to disturb organize 
labor’s vested interests. He rejected the progran 
outlined above, as well as virtually everything 
else proposed in the resolutions which come ou: 
of AFL conventions, Over the past several eler. 
California has been forging a sturdy 
it will not be strength. 


tions, 
liberal-labor coalition; 
ened by the kind of self-interest to which Mr. 
Davison’s logic appeals. 

In saying that the AFL had denied its sup. 
port to Warren, I overlooked the 1946 campaig 
cited by Mr. Davison and had in mind the 
critical election of 1950. At that time, with an 
8-year record which Mr. Davison says made him 
“the best friend labor had ever had in the Gov- 
ernor’s chair,” Warren lost the AFL endorse. 
ment to James Roosevelt. Is Taft-Hartley any 
less identified with the GOP today? For that 
matter, isn’t it true that it is not now, and was 
not then, a state issue at all? 

As for the efforts by the Teamsters and th 
Building Trades to swing the Knight endors. 
ment, Mr. Davison must know that this is com 
mon knowledge in California, certainly withii 
labor’s ranks. While it is true that other, smalle 
unions joined in, I surely never said that on 
the two big unions supported Knight. What! 
said—and it is the fact—is that without e& 
treme pressure by these two giants of Jab 
there would have been no Knight endorsemet 
and that it was nearly rejected anyway. 

As for Graves’s labor record, it was admit 
tedly meager. But, if he opposed the Stat 
Senate reapportionment and supported the ant: 
public-housing amendment, he did no mot 
than Governor Knight. The difference, if thes 
charges are correct, is that Graves did it from 
the comparative obscurity of the League 0 
California Cities; Knight did it as Lieutenant 
Governor, a powerful vote-getter and tacit leader 
of the anti-Warren Republicans of California 

But there is more to it than that. The fact 
that, whatever his record in the past, Grave 
today stands flatly for these and all the othtt 
liberal measures in the AFL. platform, #% 
against the anti-labor measures which Knigt 
had to reverse his field to oppose. On the recat! 
there is no doubt that Graves will take te 
liberal-labor position if elected, whereas Knight’ 
action in confining his labor sop to. specific A 
labor measures would seem to indicate that #* 
will remain the free-wheeling right-winget " 
old. 

It was not I who assumed Graves'’s pO 
virtue because he wears the Democratic label.’ 
do not believe this assumption motivated the 
AFL leaders and unions which bolted th 
Knight endorsement and worked hard fo 
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juves in the recent primary campaign. But I 
inj it hard to understand what assumption or 
principle, if any, prompted the State Federation 
add to its endorsement of Knight equally 
athusiastic support for the Congressional can- 
jidacies of James Roosevelt and Robert Condon. 
Perhaps it will develop that Stephen Mitchell 
ys an anti-labor record, too. 

San Francisco FRANK MANKIEWICZ 


Says Democrats Know As Little 
About Communism As McCarthy 


It was very nice of you to point out the funda- 
nental ignorance of Senator McCarthy about 
Communism in your editorial of June 21. But 
{n't you think, as a non-partisan journal, that 
you should have pointed out that none of the 
Democrats on the committee took McCarthy up 
on his misstatements and inventions? I cannot 
lieve their failure to challenge him was the 
result of anything but their own similar ignor- 
ance about Marxism, the Russian Revolution 
and the Soviet Union today. Surely, if they had 
\nown the difference, there would have been a 
magnificent opportunity to deflate McCarthy as 
an “anti‘Communist.” 

Reading, Pa. FELIX SCHMIDT 
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Revue mensuelle litteraire et politique 


JUILLET 
THIERRY MAULNIER 
Les utopies rassurantes 
RAYMOND ARON 
La rencontre de l’Asie et de l’Occident 
ARTHUR KOESTLER 
Attila le Poete 
FERNAND TOURRET 
L'ere atomique—age d’or ou apocalypses? 
ANDRE FRENAUD 
Poemes inedits presentes par Georges Borgeaud 
MARC ALDANOV 


L’Exterminateur (II) 


CHRONIQUES 
Paul RIVET: Retour des Philippines; L. HAMORI: 
Message enfantin du monde en marge; Denis de ROUGE- 
MONT: Il n’y a pas de ‘‘musique moderne”; Robert 
KANTERS: Malheur ou malice du Malin; Gustave 
STERN: Vers l’egalite raciale aux Etats-Unis; Fran- 
tis BONDY: Le cas Oppenheimer 
Textes de 

Victor ALBA, Michel CARROUGES, Claude MAURIAC, 

Annette VAILLANT, Bertram D. WOLFE, etc. 
PREUVES: 23, rue de la Pépinigre—Paris (VIII°) CCP 
— Paris Le N° de 104 p. ill, France: 120 Frs— 

nger: 150 Frs. Un ancien numéro sera envoyé 
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no man ever loosed 
such fury... 








no woman ever 
felt such fire! 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating i issues of the day with lead- 
ing writers and public figures on 


"The New Leader" Forum 
of his “Spotlight-New York” 
every Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


ACTUALLY FILMED WITH THE WHALING FLEET 
IN THE ICY ANTARCTIC! 
ALAN LADD 
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ADVENTURE! 
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All trade unions and fraternal or- at NEVINS 9350 
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ning theater parties to do so through - "on ote Slant: Panoramic Screen! 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE é "THEM" 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. Sdmend © 
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F OUR more Americans will need blood... urgently! 


Every 60 seconds of every year FOUR 
Americans are injured seriously . . . so 
seriously that their lives depend on im- 
mediate transfusions. 


Startling? Yes, but serious injuries are 
only one of the reasons why blood is 
needed constantly. Every day thousands 
of men, women and children MUST have 


blood for medical and surgical treatment. 


In addition, we must continue to build a 
national reserve of blood as insurance 
against future disasters and emergencies. 


You can help supply the blood that 
America needs constantly .. . 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


the blood you give helps someone live! 


GIVE BLOOD NOV 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
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